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Lectures. 


OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
R ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
,, Litt.D. F.B.A., will on THURSDAY next, 
gi eye ety OUURKSE of TWO LECTURK 
‘HAMLET IN LEGEND AND DRAMA.’ I. ‘THK MYTE 
. ‘THE PLAY.’ 
"aautin to this Sno, Half-a-Guinea to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guineas 





HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. ——The ANNUAL 
ETING of the SOCIETY will be held at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, GOWER STREBT, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 18, 
at 830 P.M, when the ‘Presiient. Di. K. MARETT, will deliver 
an address on ‘ FOL BeOS ENR, Secretary. 
11 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


Situations Vacant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECOTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 
The Council are about to appoint a pepe al IN FRENCG, to 
by work in October next. Salary 2001. per annui 
or further particulars apply to Ww. ’ GIBBONS, Registrar. 





S OHAM, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


The apee  eorenenir of f the 8 SOHAM GRAMMAR 80HOOL 
will be V NT after the Summer Term, There are between 
50 and 60 Boye, in the School, which receives grants from the Board 
of Kducation and the Uamba County Council. Salary 150/. fixed, 
with Capitation Fees probably paoe ey | to at ; Ba and an 
Unfurnished House, with accommodation for a few Boa 
who must be Graduates, are to send thelr applications 








Soricties. 
(J EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING ot this Society will be held at 
the SOCIETY'S APARTMENTS, BURLINGTUN HOUSE, on 
FRIDAY, February 20. at declock. The Fellows and their Friends 
will DINE together in the PRINCE'S HALL HOTEL CKUIL, at 
6.30e.m. Tickets to be obtained at the Society's Apartments. 








Reval HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 


THURSDAY, February 19. 1914, at 5 pw. at 7, SOUTH SQUARE, 
GRAY'S INN, W.C., when the President will give an Address. 








. E. MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 
Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





The following SCHOLARSHIPS snd EXHIBITIONS, tenable at 
Durham by WOMEN, will be available in 1914: Six Scholarships of 
701. per annum ; One of 401. per annum ; Three of 301. The Examina- 
tion for these is in JUNK, 

The Winifred Foster 8c scholarship of 302.; Four Exhibitions of 201. 
These are given on the result of the Matriculation Examination, and 
the next Examination begins APRIL 21 

Women Students must either reside in the Women’s Hostel, or live 
as Home Students with Parents or Guardians in Durham, or within 


‘access by tra 
“Fer reicnlars apply THE PRINCIPAL OF THE WOMEN’S 
HOsTRL, A Pie, Durham, or THE CENSOR OF HUME 
STUDENTS" ry orth Bailey, Durham. 

Wi L LIAM’S 


Kixé COLLEGE, 
SLE OF MAN. 


ENTRANCE SOmOLARemIP EXAMINATION on MARCH 18 
andl9. TEN SCHULAKSHIPS OFFERED, 501. to 201. Also TEN 
NOMINATIONS ae gg the necessary fees to 457. a year. Place of 
Examination arranged to suit candidates. — Full particulars from 
THE PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 








MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Boys 
under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and following 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 





AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Some vacant viseee cenates to be filled for the next ‘Session, which 


begi OUTUB 
The course for the. ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends one 


a MAROH 7.—For yi particulars send sta ~ and 
addressed foolsca oe cnceens to T. at BENDALL, Esq., Clerk to the 
Grammar School Governors, Soham. 





ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 
Applications are invited for the following appointments for the 


Summer Term :— 
(1) HISTORY MISTRESS, with y Mathe- 
Subjects: French and 


matics 
a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, 


vita salaries 1007. to 1207. per annum. A higher initial salary 

— be allowed in the case of teachers with special qualifications 
and experience. University Graduates desired, with good Secondary 
School experience. 

Forms of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from Mr. 
D. F. BROW, Technical Institute, Dartford. 

Applications must be forwarded as soon as possible to Miss A. M. 
BRETT, County School for Girls, Dartford. Canvassing will be 
considered a disqualification. 

By Urder of the Committee, 
AS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Sessions House, Maidstone, February 6, 1914. 


Git* OF MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF ART CURATOR. 


The Art Galieey Committee invite a pies for the appointment 
of a OUR of the CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, at a 
salary o of: S00 eo annum. 





heidi. RI) mn 
a 











eG ‘0 be inted will be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the duties of the office; to become a contributor to the 
py Theite Fund ; and to sign the Man- 
chester Corporation Deed of Ser 
Applicants must in their aeons state (inter alia) , health, 
present and previous ., and the date 
upon which the applicant. can take up ) the duties of the office 
l by copies of not more than three recent 
ceglieontels got the uames of four references, must be sent or 
ench me, the undersigned, yim raed than 12 noon 
SDAY. March 5 next, endorsed “ Art ( 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, is poe permissible, and will bea 
disqualification. 8S HUDSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, February 14, ine. 

















QAM BEIDGESHTSS EDUCATION 
cOMMI BE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A MISTRESS is REQUIRED for teaching FRENCH. Duties to 
begin in SEPTEMBER next. Jegree, or its equivalent, is 
desirable ; re Pa good Secondary School experience, and a 
knowledge of Phonetics, Candidates who have lived abroad will be 
preferred, other things being equal. falary 130/. a year (non-resident), 
or according to experience and qualifications. 

Forms of application, which can be ogg of the undersigned, 
must be returned on or before MARCA 15, 1914. 

AUSTIN KEEN. Kducation Secretary. 

County Hall, Cambridge. 








Three Years. A'‘l Students must become Matriculated M 
the University, and they will be required to read fora Degree. They 
must accordingly be qualified ~ 4 the Kegulations of the Board of 
aes for the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools, 

mdix A (IT). 

e course for the SECONDARY aig eb ar hed ) 4 i a , Year 
consisting of three consecutive Term 
must be Graduates of this or some her. Daiversts rf 

For farther particulars apply to THE VICE-PRINCIPAL OF THE 
COLLEGE, Warkw_ rth House, Cambridge. 





Situations Wanted. 


RAINED SECRETARY, two years’ experience, 
excellent testimonial, Literary ‘and Commercial French and 
German, Shorthand and Typing. seeks RESIDENTIAL POST with 
Scientist or Litterateur.—Box 2031, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream's 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.. — 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught Tsai 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get P 








Magen AUBERT’S AGENCY fost. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STRER&T, English and 
‘oreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. oe Com- 
— Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and A 
- plication (person and yy with full information, gratis 
application (personal or by 1 Rege stating requiremen 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. ta 





BPucation (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


ratis 
Paoseporusse of ENGLIS alt —~ CONTINENTAL SOHOOLS, 
of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
Bent (free of as arge) to Parents on receipt of a ufrements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
(Established 1833 ) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand, Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre repared to 
consider and piace MSS. for early publication. iterary by of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.O. 








Printers. 
THEN ZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes nd. Queries 
parcd to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of B —s NEW 
and PE "PERIOD DICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, C 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Miscellaneous. 
ANUSCRIPTS, Journals, Diaries, Log-Booke, 


&c., ete to the early a oars of of Sactralie. New Zante and 
Polynesia are saree by the L RIAN OF THE M HELL 
LIBRARY, SYDNEY, who is at protons ona Weta ha. 
Communications oy be addressed Mr. 

Messrs. Truslove & Hanson, Ltd.. 188, “oxford Street, ve 


oe 
HT, care of 





RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Pano-Norw 
and Swedish Research work.—Mr. W. T. CURTIS, M.A. 10, Har 
Park, Crouch End, N. Tel. 93 Hornsey. 





ITERARY RESEARCHES undertaken at 
ritish Museum Libraries, Offices of Record, and Public 
Rewiring “ London and elsewhere.—Write M.A. B.C.L., 3, Trevor 


ITERARY RES BA RCH undertaken at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. ce. Testimonials.—Box 1995, 
Atheneum Press, ll, Bream‘ - Ba midtees Chancery I Laue, EC. 








O Publishers, Authors. &e. —Wanted to pur- 
chase for Mash. Copyright and Plates for Educational, Juvenile 
Theological, Tilustrated Books, and Popular Fiction.—Particulars in 
first instance to J. Hutchinson, 0.A., 6, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.O. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require 
help or aosiobance in the sale te their works should com- 
nountoate with Mr. STA wt W. SPR . Literary Consultant, 
31, Charing Cross, Whitehe ai, . For ~ oe! years Hon. Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Westen Journalists. Fees moderate. 


ANTED.—ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S 
ARUNDEL 34 Coch Reed, Muswell Hil, w, ection oF slngly.— 


RAke COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 

untries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Sin 
Specimens PURCHANED at the BEST MARKET PRICES 4 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 

















Cype-Whriters, Ke. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Ty 
Clone ariting - So Seances cooeiiy pnd promptly sil 
rboon opie, — 
Foe. Pune, ig eA ng. xcellent testimonials.—Miss 





YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 

- and promptly cpecsted, ed. per 1,000. Duplicating and Carbon 
Copies Authors’ MSS., Essays, and Sermons a speciality.—F. 
QUININGBROUGH, 13, . Street, Newark-on-Trent. 


ie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
> A, yaa Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; intormotia 
TPR. WRITING AGENCY, 5° DUI oreo PH we 
Telephone : 2308 City. an ae 


M®s. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local Mt it Na, Pee ee aii 


A UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, s. per 
1,000 words, Clear Carbon Copies to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 


IFFICULT HANDWRITING. — Satisfactory 
TYPING of above by Miss FOWLER, The Spinney, The 
Parade, Epsom. Also Literary Research (very rapid handwriter). 


WY PE- WRITING of every description carefully 
d promptly executed at home. 8d. 5,000 6d. per 1,000, 

Du eating and Copying, Translations, Shorthand. ‘ie @ Local. 
iss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 

SECRETARIAL WORK.—Mrs. WALKER, 113, Elm Park 

Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5128 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 
Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLA Y8, and 

all kinds of TYPE. WRITING executed promptly accu- 

rately, i ve A 1,000 words. Carbons .000. Piratclaas refer- 
ences . P., 19, Bute Street, Bouth th Renstneton, BW 


‘YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. per 1,000. Novels. 
Copies. Testimonials. Daplicntiog and Technieal 
Wore undertaken .—Miss. PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squires Lane, 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE- 

4 wa tee with care and expedition. Authors’ M88. 9d. 
1,000 words. Translations. Good testimonials.—Mre. FOW 
MITH, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, Finchley, N. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Early Italian Pottery. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AvOTION. at their House, No. . Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, February 16, and F: nomen 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the Beis of (KARLY aN 
Y, f oped oe AVVVUCATU MARCIONIL —#. i 
CAPITANO LUvAT: ieto, pha mg Karly Orvietan 
P XI.-XIV. Sts ad ajolica, &c., XV.-XVI. Cen- 





Maj 

turies—Dr Pots, XV. “XVII. Osnnusies Sua , Figures, Benetiers, 
ishes, Plaques, Tiles, &c., XV.-XVII. Centui rie . 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
) + — by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
W.C., on TUBSDAY, February 17, and Three 
area 1 atl 1 dolock precisely, =e ag and MANU- 
sear | eatin the Property of Major L. HENDRICKS, 
Rove aiers 5 the perty of & Right Hon. Sir 
JOHN ELDON ON GORST, o 
series of 





Castle Combe, Uhippenham, Wilts; a long 
pt Publications ot the Kelmscott and other Presscs; the 
i < a and of H. MARTIN GIBBs, *sq., 
House, Cricklade, Wilts; = Ay +s of Major 





pney 
RICARDO » Gatoomre Minchi nhampton, @ wonerta, C 
BERNARD H. WEBB, Key., 5, Gray's oy ‘Square, and 
] jes. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Professional Library of 
Sir THOMAS BUCKNILL eueas and other Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Co. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 1 
THURSDAY, February 19, E. 1 o'clock. VALUABLE Le Law “BOOKS, 
including the above erties, comprising a Complete Set of the 
Law Renorts to 1913, 376 vols., another Set complete to 1912, A 4 a Series 
rnal Reports from 1832 to 1913, 208 vols.— 
e Law Reports, 31 vols., and Commercial Cases, 19 vols., 
both to a in the Various Gourts—Maritime Law Reports, 
oe others—Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England, 20 

vols.—Text- Books ; r- Bookcases, Library and Office Furniture, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The Stock of the late J. F. MEEHAN, of Bath, and other 
MESES. HODGSON t CO. A. SELL by 











CTION, on WEDNESD Two 
Fellesiag 5 Days, atl eae, the ENTIRE 8 TOUR < or B BOOKS of the 
F. MEEGAN, of 32, Gay Street, Bath, comprising Kare and 


Early Books on Bath and oe 
Books—Travel — Bidisesapho-n dys ilece -ttashea Wor n all 
ments of Literature. Also a large selection of Recent 
Publications from the Library of a Reviewer—Remainders—&c. 
Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
gates PRET Rs, stiet tat ther, Gill hold the, folowing 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, Februar ry 16, 16, WATER- COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENT 

On TUESDAY, February 7, “EN GRAVINGS 
of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 18, and THURS- 
pay, February 19. PORCELAIN and DEVORATIVE FURNITURE, 

rom ‘various sources. 

On FRIDAY, February 20. OLD PICTURES, 

the Property of T. C. L. POWYS-KEOK, Esq., and others. 








Books and ——— including several small Libraries 
removed from the country. 


puttrick & SIMPSON willSELL by J AUCTION, 


heir House, Leicester uare, U 
FEBRUARY, BOOKS ‘and. "MANUSCRIP' tectelins the above 
com D 


Libraries, dard Works in all branches of Literature 
— First Editions Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, Jefferies, 
and others—Books on the Fine Arts. Architecture, ors 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lond: .s 
CURIOSITIES from Thibet and the Uongo Pictures and — 
from India—Animal Skins and Kimonos fron rom China—Pilated Articles 
—Coins and Medals, &c. 


On view day prior and of Sale. Catal on 











Catalogues. 


Boric (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Educational, Law, M Medical, Technical, and all other subjects. 
rere, at halt prices; i es = per cent discount. CATA- 

FOYLE, 121-125, Uharing Oroes Hoad, Londen WG ee W & G. 





DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOO. 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. = 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 


OOKS. _ eB OUT-OF PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any su @ most expert Book- 
finder extant. Pi state d LOGU 
a special feature cierSeeeh a ab bie Books for oth others selected 


my 

pest fren. BOS. BAK Great Bookshop, yoke B Bright Street, 
Burke's 191 = 

py yh “eA 0, new, 15s. My ts -o 


‘ests, Collected Works, 8 
CO en BD ment A YY 
| OMAR KHAYYAM, ona ue plan, toshow the snot? 


each on its own page without an 
Notes, by Editions, is being PRIVATELY F: PRINTED inc 
limited issue, not to be reprinted. 
dio (Shy 7 laches) had ocinted on hand-made paper, canvas 











H. EVANS, 32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W. 











A SELECTION FROM 


THE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE REV. F. E. AUSTIN, D.D., Monmouth. 


The condition of the volumes (in most cases excellent) is printed in italics. 


2 The Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. W. San- 
day and Rev. A. Headlam, pub. at 12s. 6d., 
Clark, Edin. very good 

6 The Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy 
Redeemer, by Itev. A. G. Mertimer, = 
mans & Green ood 

8 The English Ceaseh in the Eighteenth | 
tury, by C. Abbey and J. Overton, Long- 

mans & Green good 

14 The Epistle of St. John, by Brooke Foss West- 
cott, pub. at 12s. 6d., Macmillan rery good 

15 The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, Macmillan very good 

16 The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, pub. at 148., Macmillan very good 

17 Notes on Epistle of St. Paul, by Bishop Light- 
foot, pub. at 12s., Macmillan very good 


18 The Epistle of St. Paul to Galatians, by | 


Macmillan 
very yood 
19 The Epistle of St. Paul to Philippians, by 
Bishop Lightfoot, pub. at 12s., Macmillan 
very good 
20 The Epistle of St. Paul to Colossians and 
Philemon, by Bishop Lightfoot, pub. at 
12s., Macmillan very good 
26 The History of Christianity, by Henry H. 
Melman, D.D., 3 vols., pub. at 5s. each, 
Murray good 
27 History of Latin Christianity, by Mout H. 
Melman, D.D., 9 vols., Murray, 36s. Pe 


Bishop Lightfoot, pub. at 12s., 


9 vols. 
34 The Seven Words from the Cross, by we oe 
Nicoll, Hodder & Stoughton good 
41 History of European Morals, by W. FE. Hart- 
pole Lecky, Longmans & Green very good 
68 The Church and the Puritans, 1570-1660, by 
Henry C. Wakeman, M.A., Longmans & 


— 


Green good 

79 Sermons for the Christian Year, by — 

Keble, 9 vols., Walter Smith ood 

82 New Testament Commentary, by C. J. hui- 
colt, D.D., 6 vols., Cassell, 3s. 6d. a vol. 

very good 

94 Pilate’s Gift, and Other Sermons, by G. A. Chad- 

wick, , Religious Tract Society good 

111 The Seven Voices of the Cross, by H. Bicker- 

steth Ottley, M.A., S.P.C.K. good 

125 Christmas Day, and Other Sermons, by F. D. 

Maurice, M.A., pub. at 3s. 6d., Mac- 

millan & Co. very good 


127 Prophets and Kings, by F. D. Maurice, ND. hs 
pub. at 3s. 6d., Macmillan & Co. very good 

129 High Priesthood and Sacrifice, by W. P. Du 
Bose, M.A., S.T.D., pub. at 5s., Longmans 
& Green fair 

131 Jesus and the Resurrection, by Rev. A. G. 
Mortimer, D.D., Longmans & Green fair 

133 St. Leo on the Incarnation, by ier 
Bright, D.D., Masters & Co. 


ood 
138 The Eschatology of the Gospels, by Pre 


von Dobschiilz, Hodder & steeatens 


140 The Atonement, by R. W. Dale, M. wg D.D. 
LL.D., Congregational Union of Eng. and 
Wales, 4s. net very good 

141 The Risen Master, by Rev. H. Latham, M.A., 

ub. at 6s., Deighton, Bell & Co., Cam- 
bridge good 

142 Pastor Pastorum, by Rev. H. Latham, M.A., 


“7 - 6s. 6d., Deighton, Bell & Co., Cam- | 


good 
153 The a spistles and Gospels—Advent to Whit- 
suntide, by Isaac Williams, B.D., pub at 5s., 


Rivingtons fair | 
154 The Epistles and Gospels—-Trinity to All | 


Saints’ Day, by Isaac Williams, B.D., pub. 
at 5s., Rivingtons fair 
155 Female Characters of Holy Scripture, by 
Isaac Williams, B.D., pub. at 1s., 
tons fair 
157 Words from the Gospel:, by C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., pub. at 2s. 6d., Macmillun fair 
158 The Wholesome Words of Jesus Christ, by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., pub. at 3s. 6d., Mac- 


millan fair | 
Advent to | 


167 Helps to Meditation, Vol. I.: 
Trinity, by Rev. A. G. Mortimer, Masters 


good | 
Trinity to | 


168 Helps to Meditation, Vol. II. 
Advent, by Rev. A. G. ection, Masters 


good 
169 Early English Church History, by WW. Bright, 
D.D., pub. at 12s., Clarendon "Press good ' 








ery good | 


Riving- | 


176 Parochial — Advent to Whitsuntide, 


. B. Pusey, D.D., Riving- 


— I., by Rev. 
fair 


177 Parochial Sermons, Vol. II., by Rev. E. B. 


Pusey, D.D., Rivingtons fair 


8 The Roman See in the Early Church, by 


W. Bright, D.D., pub. at 6s., Longmans 

very good 
The History of the Christian Church, by 
C. Hardurck, M.A., pub. at 10s. 6d., Mac- 
millan good 
Eusebius—Ecclesiastical History, by W. 

Bright, pub. at 10s. 6d., Clarendon Press 
good 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Keble, M.A., pub. at 12s., 
arker good 
The Gospel of the Resurrection, by Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D., pub. at 6s., Macmillan 
new 


5 The Discipline of the Christian Character, by 


R. W. Church, M.A. D.C.L., Macmillan 
new 
The Great Forty Days, by George Moberly, 


D.C.L., Rivingtons good 
Eight Lectures on Miracles, by J. B. Mozeley, 
.D., pub. at 7s. 6d., Rivingtons fair 


The Influence of Jesus, by Right Rev. Phillips 

Brooks, D.D., pub. at 6s., Macmillan & Co. 

very good 

The Faith of the Gospel, by A. J. Mason, 

D.D., pub. at 3s. 6d., Longmans & Co. . 
00 


The New Theology and the Old Religion, by 
Charles Gore, D.D., John Murray 
almost new 
A Manual of Theology, by 7. B. Strong, M.A., 
pub. at 5s., Adam & Charles Black good 
The Resurrection of Our Lord, by W. Milli- 
gan, D.D., pub. at 5s., Macmillan & Co. 


good 

Liddon’s University Sermons, by H. P. 

Liddon, D.D. D.C.L., pub. at 2s. 6d., 

Rivingtons g ood 

Sermons on Some W: —_ of Christ, by H. Fr. 

liddon, D.D., +» pub. at be. ne —_ 
mans, Green & Co. 


ood 
5 ™~ gg ed of Our Lord, by H. P. Liddon, 
dD. 


D.C.L., pub. at 5s. i eee 
Green & Co. 
Easter in St. Paul’s, by H. P. Liddon, B. D. 
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LITERATURE 


—_oe— 


VERSE OF TO-DAY. 


Tue voice of Mr. Le Gallienne is some- 
thing unique among modern lyrists, and 
his comparative silence of late years has 
been matter for regret. His new volume, 
‘The Lonely Dancer, and Other Poems,’ is 
rich in the old delicacy and fancifulness, 
in the poet’s gift of wresting new secrets 
from common things, but there is also 
a change. Outlook and style are alike 
matured, and he has outgrown the affec- 
tation, with its occasional banality, 
which was wont in former days to inspire 
and justify the parodist. From * A Song 
of Singers’ we quote the concluding lines 
as significant :— 

O we are so tired of birds, 

Of rainbows and the love-sick words ! 

Sing us but some manly tune, 

(Leaving out the rising moon) 

Sing the song of Hope Eternal 

In the face of Facts Infernal, 

And make your singing somehow prove it— 
Faith so firm no doubt can move it— 

Ei hen the bees will leave the honey 

Which the vulgar world calls money. 

Mr. Le - eng ne has not himself tired 
of ** birds” ‘rainbows —— be candid, 
The Lonely Dancer, and Other Poe ms. By 

Richard Le Gallienne. (Lane, 5s. net.) 
Poems in Five Phases. By Charles Bridges. 

(Bristol, Arrowsmith; London, Simpkin 

& Marshall, 2s. net.) 

A Ballad of Men, and Other Verses. By 
William Blane. (Constable & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Region of Lutany. By Winifred Eller- 
man. (Chapman & Hall, ls. 6d. net.) 

More Rhodesian Rhymes. By Cullen Goulds- 
bury. (Bulawayo, Philpott & Collins.) 








he has not even left out “* the rising moon ”’ 
(pp. 66 and 69)—but ancient forms are still 
susceptible of new life in the hands of the 
poet, and the dainty philosophy of ‘ Flos 
Aivorum ’— 
The moonlight of forgotten seas 
Dwells in your eyes, and on your tongue 
The honey of a million bees, 
And all the sorrows of all song : 
You are the ending of all these, 

The world grew ‘old to make you young— 
is, in its wistful fantasy, 
which half transfigured the unconscious 
humours of ‘The Worshipper of the 
Image.’ There is much that we are 
tempted to quote, but the following 
exquisite stanza from the little poem 
called ‘ May is Building her House’ must 
suffice :-— 

Her windows the morning and evening star, 
And her — doorways, ever ajar 
’ With the coming and going 


Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


Mr. Charles Bridges is a scholarly poet, 
and to such the compelling power that 
carries thinking men away, and the elusive 
grace that will sometimes captivate the 
unthinking, are often denied. The un- 
thinking will find little in his ‘ Poems in 
Five Phases’ of sufficient interest on the 
surface to lure them; others it is likely 
to leave appreciative, but cold. 

Wealth of imagery, a certain vividness 
of pictorial sense, and a nice observance of 
form—at times somewhat arbitrary form 
—are all here, but there is a heaviness in 
the telling, discernible even in such a pre- 
sumably joyous lyric as that called 
* April,’ from which we quote :— 

I would not grieve wert thou not beautiful ! 

Beauty is tears. Dost thou believe 

Music that can grieve, 

Grief that all music is ? 

And then the bliss ! 

Just thee caught up in song 

The white day through, 

Caught up and tangled and enmeshed, 

To laugh along 

The leaping merriment of days 

Ot promise and of praise. 

It is, perhaps, in the nature of things that 
Mr. Bridges’s undoubted technical gifts 
should find their most adequate expression 
in the sonnet, and the sonnet-sequence in 
Book IV. entitled * Sorrow,’ with the four 
that succeed it, notably ‘ Earth’s Lure’ 
and ‘ The Apostate,’ is of unusual merit, 
though revealing the extent to which that 
form tends to control the thought. 

The author’s meticulous care for dignity 
of diction sometimes flags, as when the 
stately measure of * Crescendo’ (descrip- 
tive of the disastrous occupation of Mos- 
cow) stoops to such a pedestrian makeshift 
as :— 

Many went down in sheer fatigue, 

Others it caught in agony. 
“White” is an epithet particularly 
favoured of Mr. Bridges, and he applies it 
freely and without great discrimination : 

‘ white trickle of blood,” “ white flame of 
30d,” “ white swift lips,’ and the like. 
Such licence is venial, but lines of board- 
school commonplace like the following 
from ‘ A Song of Men,’ Part II1.— 


To Scholars then, and such as 
their minds y 
With thought and learning— 


leave us wondering. 





seek to improve 


one with that | I 
| be found in the stanzas called 





Mr. Blane’s work in ‘ A Ballad of Men, 
and Other Verses,’ ballad, lyric, and sonnet, 
is conscientious, but uninspiring. We feel 
that he would not willingly countenance 
the breach of a single poetical canon, but 
also that those sparks of the divine fire 
which would transmute such a breach 
from crime to merit are not for him. 

His thought is the thought of a culti- 
vated man with a mild turn for more or less 
conventional contemplation, such as is to 
‘Calm,’ of 
which we quote the first :— 

Calm ! and the tranquil shades 
Close on the troubled day. 

Calm ! and the twilight fades 
To the evening’s stilly grey. 

The trouble is, if we may use an apt 
Americanism, that any one might write 
this sort of thing, and that, indeed, a good 
many writers of verse have done so already. 
There is more of personality and vigour 
in the poem on ‘ The Passing of Steam,’ but 
the lvrical effect of such lines as 

But, reckoned in calorifics, 
Internal Combustion wins, 
For twelve per cent. of the B.T.U. 


Is the best, in effective work, we do 
And with twenty gas begins, 


is not enhanced by the addition of an 
explanatory and necessary foot-note. The 
verses called * Cecil John Rhodes’ are 
perhaps, in spite of the Byronic metre, 
the most successful in the book, for they 
are more spontaneous than the rest of it. 


It is something of a disappointment 
that the Isles of Greece, to say nothing of 
Palermo and Siracusa, should have in- 
spired such aimless versifying as Miss 
Ellerman’s in ‘The Region of Lutany.’ 
Imagery is overstrained and metres halt 
beneath the burden of verbal compounds, 
while grammar raises a query at “ Thou 
wished,” and a sort of ineffective pre- 
ciosity brings forth lines like 

A wind anemone 
Shaken with unrevealéd lonelinesses. 

We quote the following stanzas from a 

‘Song ’ :— 


The sunset glows 
Above the sea, 
And faintly rose 
The cloudlets flee : 
The night is near 
And I would dream, 
The waves stretch clear 
A silver gleam. 

For the rest, the fact that this daintily 
bound little volume begins with ‘ Region 
of Lutany’ and ends with ‘ Tristfulness’ 
indicates, in some degree, its poetical 
scope and significance. 


The author of ‘More Rhodesian 
Rhymes’ writes as a pessimist who yet 
draws a measure of solace from his own 
pessimism, reeling off spirited Kipling- 
esque ballads of the seamy side of Colonial 
life with a sort of grim satisfaction that 
infects the reader. 

While primarily appealing to thos> of 
a sian experience, who are not likely 

prove severe critics, the volume de- 
a es a wider public for its vigour, sanity, 
and sardonic humour as well as for a 
metrical versatility above the average. 
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We quote the following from ‘ The 
Rhodesian Rubaiyat ’ :— 

A Book on Cattle-sickness, and a Cow, 

A flask of Dop, seme Bully-Beef, and Thou 

Beside me, swearing at the Wilderness, 

That is the Real Rhodesia, here and now. 

The opening stanza of ‘A Song of 
Praise, Bulawayo, 1906 ’—- 
We are the Salt of the Earth! We are the 

Chosen Elect ! 
We are the few who have worried things through, 
Let us with garlands be decked. 
Here ’s to the snuffy-faced Stiff! 
Here ’s to the old Pioneer ! 
Here’s to the crowd who can chuckle aloud 
At the shadowy mention of Beer !— 
illustrates one of the author’s character- 
istic moods. ; mee 

‘ Ingoldsby in Africa,’ a series of imita- 
tions with which the book concludes, is 
well enough, but the Ingoldsby wit and 
metre—the latter tends as often as not 
to mould the former—are a medium 
scarcely worthy of Mr. Gouldsbury’s 


talent. 








Egypt in Transition. By Sidney Low. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


FortiFiep by an Intgoduction from Lord 
Cromer, this book contains, indeed, a 
quantity of information on the work 
and methods of officials in Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, random glances 
at the previous history of the country in 
relation to the British occupation, and 
some light discussion of the surface pro- 
blems of administration. But of the 
significance of the phenomena on which 
he blandly touches, of the real crux of 
the Egyptian question, Mr. Sidney Low 
affords his readers scarce a_ glimpse. 
Controversial and (for Englishmen) un- 
pleasant points have been omitted. Thus, 
though the Akaba affair is mentioned 
casually, we find not a word of Denshawai, 
no review of the disastrous Gorst adminis- 
tration, no note of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Guildhall speech. A whole chapter of 
Anglo-Egyptian history, and that the 
most important to the understanding of 
the present situation, has been overlooked. 
It is briefly this. 

In the last year of Lord Cromer’s 
autocratic, but benevolent and _ up- 
right reign occurred the Akaba dispute, 
when the Egyptian Muslims suddenly 
awoke with horror to the fact that the 
inglish were upon the point of forcing 
Egypt to make war against the Muslim 
Caliphate. At once the English were 
anathema. The Khedive, who did not 
love Lord Cromer, was interested in the 
agitation, which went on increasing after 
war with Turkey had been happily 
avoided. A murderous assault by vil- 
lagers upon some British officers in uni- 
form, which seemed to have been pre- 
concerted under lofty patronage, was pun- 
ished with extreme severity, on account 
of the insult to the uniform, the badge of 
our authority in Egypt. That severity 
incensed a section of the British public, 
whose loud outcry in the end alarmed the 
Foreign Office ; for, when Lord Cromer’s 
illness forced him to retire, Sir Eldon 


to do everything he could to quiet the 


Egyptians. Sir Eldon detached the 
Khedive from the Nationalist move- 
ment, thus rendering it harmless, but at 
what a price! The whole of native 
officialdom was handed over to the 
Khedive’s patronage ; while the National- 
ists, regarding the change of policy and 
the relaxation of discipline as their vic- 
tory, grew noisy and insolent. In three 
years Lord Cromer’s patient, conscientious 
work was all undone. Then ex-President 
Roosevelt, returning from a_ shooting 
expedition, was shocked at what he 
saw and heard in Egypt, and when he 
arrived in London rebuked us strongly 
for misgovernment. The Foreign Office 
seems to have felt his rebuke ; at any 
rate, it changed its policy. 

It is not a brilliant chapter of Imperial 
history, and hardly justifies Mr. Low’s 
conclusion that the British occupation of 
Egypt is “the most honourable episode 
in the recent history of our race.” He 
talks throughout of all our work for 
Egypt as if we did it for the beaux 
yeux of the inhabitants. That tone is 
much too general with our people, and, 
confuted as it is by obvious facts, has 
caused a good deal of the irritation which 
Mr. Low observed among Egyptians. 
The Oriental mind is literal and logical. 
If we said plainly, ‘‘ We are here for 
our own profit and convenience, but will 
not ill-treat you,” that would be a propo- 
sition consonant with fact which the 
Egyptians would accept at once as reason- 
able. It is our incessant protestations, 
our claim to an angelic altruism, which 
bewilder them and keep them restless. 
They applaud our sentiments, and stand 
expectant. When nothing comes of all 
the talk, they call us rogues, and hate us 
for disturbing them without a cause. 
Comparatively few Englishmen, even of 
those who have to do with Orientals, have 
any real conception of the Eastern mind, 
and, that being so, it is better for their 
name as rulers that they should ignore it 
than seek to play to a gallery of whose 
taste they have no inkling. That was 
simply Lord Cromer’s method, and it 
proved the best for all concerned. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Low would seem 
to think that our capitalistic social order 
is a boon conferred upon the Oriental, 
though he approves of the ‘‘ State Social- 
ism ”’ of the Sudan Government (adopted 
to protect the natives against ruthless 
exploitation). State Socialism (i.e., des- 
potism in a fairer guise) and communal 
Socialism (i.e., patriarchal village govern- 
ment) are the natural order in the East. 
Both forms have co-existed under many 
tyrannies. One of the chief causes of 
the increase of crime which Mr. Low 
observed among the felldhin of Lower 
Egypt has been the English failure at the 
outset to appreciate this natural order, 
which the Sudan Government wisely 


fosters, and our introduction of a legal 
code entirely foreign to the native genius, 
weakening the communal authority, and 
in some degree impairing State control. 
Directly the village bullies knew that 


and battery against the omdeh and his 
watchmen, ruffianism took the ascendant. 
In this connexion Mr. Low has made no 
mention of the Exile Law—our frank ad- 
mission that the code has proved a failure 
—which allowed the bullies to be (prac- 
tically) kidnapped and deported without 
the small formality of public trial. It 
would seem to be another of those horrid 
gulfs into which our author has decided 
not to peer. 

Mr. Low alludes more than once to 
the Ottoman suzerainty as a hindrance to 
our efforts on behalf of Egypt. The 
reviewer cannot endorse this verdict, 
and the fact that it is passionately 
loved in Egypt should make us tender 
of it. The Khedivial Cour: has been 
a greater hindrance ; so has the nervous 
interference of the Foreign Office. When 
in one place Mr. Low seems to suggest 
that the ‘“ Young Turks” were somehow 
at the bottom of the murder of the late 
Prime Minister of Egypt, we can only say 
that he has been misled by somebody. 
Toexcuse the signs of discontent which he 
observed in Egypt Mr. Low has written :— 

“With Turkey, Persia, India, China, stirred 
by new ideas and strange emotions, Egypt 
can hardly remain entirely unresponsive.” 
He never mentions the attacks by Europe 
on the first two countries, nor England’s 
close support of Russia, the bugbear of 
the Oriental—attacks which, if continued, 
are likely to cause trouble of a serious 
nature, not alone in Egypt, but also 
throughout our Eastern empire. 

Mr. Low is master of a fluent journal- 
istic style. Such phrases as * the liquid 
treasure,” “the vivifying fluid,” ‘‘ the 
fertilizing liquid,” for the waters of the 
Nile, often repeated, vex a literary ear. 
He does net claim to know Arabic, but 
surely some acquaintance might have 
saved him from making ’dlim the plural 
and ulema the singular; and to speak of 
** the effendim ”’ is a solecism exactly like 
the French expression “le milord.’’ As 
tourist work the volume is above the 
average, but it will hardly satisfy the 
student or the politician. It should be 
added, however, that even experts differ 
widely, and may not agree with all the 
views we have expressed as to the past 
and the present. 








Imperial Germany. By Prince Bernhard 
von Biilow. (Cassell & Co., 16s. net.) 
A canpip friend is invaluable, especially 
when, as in the case of Prince Bernhard 
von Biilow, he knows his facts and has 
no hesitation in saying what he wants. 


who also knew what he wanted, and who 
was painfully candid, published a much 
less valuable book, in which he made it 
clear that what he wanted was war, not 
only with France, but also with England 
and the United States, and he appeared to 
be in an almost indecent hurry to start 
and get it all over. 

Prince Biilow is a totally different 








Gorst was sent to Cairo with instructions 


they could bring an action for assault 


kind of person. He writes as a man 
who has been at the head of affairs ip 
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Germany, and writes with restraint and 
admirable taste. As we have suggested, 
he makes no attempt to conceal his 
thoughts and wishes; and the Navy 
League will find in his pages ammunition 
sufficient to last for a long campaign. 
Every Englishman who wants a strong 
navy should be grateful to Prince Biilow 
for the German arguments and facts here 
offered for our consideration. The warn- 
ings are plain; and those who read 
the book will see that no German now 
pretends that the naval policy of his 
country is limited to-day to a mere 
necessity of defending a mercantile marine. 

The first part of Prince Biilow’s volume 
deals with ‘ Foreign Policy,’ and it is 
this which will principally interest English 
readers. The distinguished author shows 
how the new Great Power, after the last 
of its three big wars, was looked upon 
as an unwelcome intruder when it entered 
the company of the other Great Powers of 
Europe, and he quotes a remark made 
to him by an English ambassador at 
Rome in the nineties :— 

‘* How much pleasanter.... it was in the 

world of politics when England, France, and 
Russia constituted the tribunal of Europe, 
and at most Austria had to be occasionally 
consulted.” 
Prince Biilow sketches the change since 
those days, describes the marvellous pro- 
gress of Germany, gives figures in support 
of each of his statements, and shows the 
rapid strides by which Germans have 
won a place in the front rank of seafaring 
nations. He quotes Bismarck’s view of 
Germany as invulnerable so far as we 
were concerned in 1864, and then explains 
why, with her over-sea trade, she has 
become vulnerable, and why a fleet was 
needed to protect her and her com- 
merce. Since Prince Biilow wrote we 
have had, in the present month, a speech 
by Admiral von Tirpitz —the admiral 
who, while Parliaments come and go, 
remains permanently at the head of 
naval affairs—explaining why Germans 
are ready to accept for the moment 
the Churchill ratio of 16 to 10, though 
the “year’s holiday” in shipbuilding 
is, on their side, impracticable. Germans 
can accept the 16 to 10 proposal because 
they have never yet been in a position 
so favourable; but, if Prince Biilow’s 
book does anything, it shows that, when 
they have carried out their present pro- 
gramme, they are likely to construct a 
new one, and advocate a still stronger 
fleet. 

The ex-Chancellor argues that the 
German army has been a factor in the 
cause of peace, and that the completion 
of the German “lines of defence” by 
the navy “constitutes an additional and 
increased guarantee for peace.”” So long 
as Germany had no navy, her growing 
international industrial interests pre- 
sented a vulnerable surface to her op- 
ponents. She thinks that she has now 
protected this weak spot, and has rendered 
a naval attack on the Empire “ an under- 
taking of great risk for the enemy.” 
Germany claims that she has “ acquired 
the means of effectively protecting ” her 





interests and of 
everywhere. 

Prince Biilow explains what his aim was 
while he was Chancellor. The German 
fleet had to be built, while Germany main- 
tained her Continental position, without 
“coming into conflict with England, 
whom we could as yet not oppose at sea.”’ 
Patriotic feeling had to be aroused, but 
“must not be roused to such an extent as 
to damage irreparably our relations with 
England, against whom our sea power 
would for years still be insufficient, and at 
whose mercy we lay in 1897... .like so much 
butter before the knife.”’ 

We are told that when Germany, after 
the solution of her Continental problems, 
embarked on international politics, ‘‘ she 
was bound to inconvenience England. The 
consequences....could be mitigated by 
dipfomacy, they could not be prevented.” 
We are asked to believe that we have 
no reason to mistrust the expansion of 
German industries or the construction 
of a German navy. ‘It was both neces- 
sary and desirable for’? Germany “to 
be so strong at sea that no Sea Power ” 
could lightly undertake to attack her, 
and she might be free to look after her 
over-sea interests. 

There is a curiously frank explanation 
of the obvious reason why the Germans 
did not go to war with us at the time 
of the South African trouble. It was a 
tempting thing to attack us at that 
moment, with French support ; but, from 
Prince Biilow’s own account, it is clear 
that Germany left us alone simply because 
she saw that it was not to her interest 
to provoke a quarrel. Here are the 
Prince’s own words :— 


“resisting aggression ”’ 


“* Even in the event of defeat in the South 
African War, it was possible for England to 
stifle our sea power in the embryo.”’ 

The ex-Chancellor more than once 
returns to the subject of the South African 
War. He states that when he was at the 
Foreign Office he was convinced that a 
conflict between Germany and England 
would not break out if his country 
built a fleet which could not be attacked 
without serious risk to the attacking 
party, if Germany did not indulge in 
undue and unlimited shipbuilding and 
armaments, and did not overheat her 
marine boiler. His policy was to prevent 
any irremediable breach between the two 
countries, and ‘that is why I....resisted 
all temptations to interfere in the Boer 
War.” 

Germans think that England is dis- 
quieted by the rising of their power 
at sea. The case for friendship between 
the nations is well put by Prince Biilow ; 
but, nevertheless, the menace to us is 
plain, and there is no necessity to read 
between the lines. He says that to-day 
Germany, supported by a navy which 
demands respect, confronts us in a manner 
very different from that of fifteen years ago. 
It was then a question of avoiding conflict 
with England ‘as long as possible, till we 
had built our fleet.” The inference is 
that the German fleet is now “ ready for 
service’; and the Prince states that 
Germans “‘ need no longer take such care 





to prevent England from injuring our 
safety and wounding our dignity.”” Ger- 
many is prepared to defend her * dignity ”’ 
and “ her interests against England at sea.”’ 

The warning is clear enough. It comes 
from what Prince Biilow himself has de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the most military and most 
warlike of the European nations,”’ and its 
echo may be heard in the first weeks of 
the present Parliamentary session when 
Supplementary Navy Estimates are before 
the House of Commons. 

England is described as the only country 
with which Germany has in international 
politics an account; with the other 
European Powers “‘ the contra-account of 
Continental politics is the decisive factor.” 
Of France we read :— 

““It seems to me weakness to entertain 
the hope of a real] and sincere reconciliation 
with France, so long as we have no intention 
of giving up Alsace-Lorraine. And there is 
no such intention.” 

When the Morocco question is con- 
sidered England is again the enemy. We 
are told in blunt fashion that, in return 
for French acknowledgment of our un- 
disputed authority in Egypt, we expressed 
our approval of what France had done in 
Morocco, and we are informed that we 
“ disregarded....both the international 
settlement of 1880 and the German- 
Moroccan Commercial Treaty.” It is 
declared that we disposed “ arrogantly ” 
of German interests, and that our arrange- 
ment with France was intended to injure 
Germany. It is possible to make out a 
case for Germany as against’ England in 
this Morocco business, if France and her 
grievance against Prussia be ignored. 
But, given the French case, it was essential 
that we should stand by our French friends. 

We have dealt only with the ‘ Foreign 
Relations’ of this important book, but 
the other half, dealing with ‘Home 
Policy,’ merits attention, and the remarks 
about Socialists are worth notice. ‘* Under 
suitable guidance it is possible to re- 
duce the number of their seats in the 
Reichstag’; and the first object of a 
Government is naturally to neutralize 
the effect of the Socialist vote. The 
ex-Chancellor is open enough about the 
way in which in Germany attempts have 
been made to “neutralize ’’ the power 
of the Socialists; but it is difficult for 
Englishmen to realize how limited are the 
powers of a German Parliament. Prince 
Biilow does his best to make it clear :— 

‘** Bismarck....never ran any risk of 
letting the least scrap of power slip into the 
hands of Parliament through the influence 
he conceded to a majority, when he _ hap- 
pened to find one at his disposal. Above all, 
he never dreamt of considering the wishes 
of a majority unless they tallied with his 
own. He made use of existing majorities, 
but he never let them make use of him.” 

We are amused with the following 
complacent remark: ‘In the great years 
1813 to 1815 Prussia. ...finally shattered 
Napoleon’s power.” This appears to be 
the most recent German version of ‘ How 
Bil Adams won the Battle of Waterloo.’ 

t is to be regretted that so valuable 
a work should have been launched without 
a preface or anything to say what it 
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is. We believe it is a translation of an 
Introduction which Prince Biilow con- 
tributed to a book gn Germany published 
at the end of last year. It is excellently 
translated, though there are some slips, 
some weak grammar, and an occasional 
unnecessary accent. 








HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Pror. Picov in his book on ‘ Unemploy- 
ment’ makes a thorough examination of 
the secondary causes of unemployment, 
but never reaches the primary one em- 
bedded in our present social system. He 
holds that 

“the various aspects of the economic life 
of any modern country are bound together 
in an intimate unity. The consequence is 
that attempts to deal with any particular 
evil, as it appears at one point, may often 
be followed by important and not at all 
obvious effects, breaking out elsewhere 
and capable of more than neutralizing what- 
ever immediate good may have been done. 
The only way in which it is possible to 
contrive measures of social improvement 
that shall be free from this great danger is 
to found them upon a close and thorough 
study of economie life as a whole. If the 
‘art’ of social reform is to be effective, the 
basis of it must be laid in a ‘ science.’ ”’ 

Here he treats the aspects of unemploy- 
ment with the cold clarity of scientific 
analysis, and the language used renders 
the book intelligible to the ordinary 
citizen. Yet he seems to show a funda- 
mental lack of appreciation of all that is 
involved in the problem. Such remarks as 

“Tf foresight were perfect and work- 
people were always ready in times of pro- 
sperity to make full provision for the bad 
times that might follow....” (italics ours) 
indicate this attitude. Workpeople do 
not make full provision for rainy days 
to come because the majority are unable 
to do so; their wages do not allow of any 
margin to be put away. 

Prof. Pigou acknowledges that the 
various devices mentioned by him as 
remedies for unemployment would not 
abolish it, and the only conclusion he 
reaches in consequence is that palliatives 
must be employed to alleviate the evil 
consequences resulting from it. It is 
strange that no mention of Socialism 
occurs in the volume, probably because 
the author pins his faith to social reform 
rather than social reconstruction. 


Prof. Vinogradoff, who is Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, begins 
his little book ‘ Common-Sense in Law ’— 
a valuable addition to a very useful series 
—with an apt quotation from the greatest 
of all law lecturers. ‘* Advantages and 
leisure,’ said Blackstone at the outset of 
the famous lectures which became the 
* Commentaries,’ 

“are given to gentlemen not for the benefit 
of themselves only, but also of the public, 
and yet they cannot, in any scene of life, 





Unemployment. By A.C. Pigou. (Williams 


& Norgate, 1s. net.) 
Common-Sense in Law. By Paul Vino- 
gradoff. (Same publishers and price.) 


discharge properly their duty either to the 
public or to themselves without some degree 
of knowledge in the laws.” 

This claim for a wider recognition of the 
value of legal knowledge, notwithstanding 
the frequency with which it has been 
advanced, continues, it would seem, to 
be unsatisfied. Mr. Justice Atkin, in an 
address he delivered before the Liverpool 
Board of Legal Studies a few days before 
Prof. Vinogradoff’s book was published, 
deemed it desirable to urge that 
“English law is a topic which might very 
well form part of a really liberal education, 
quite distinct from the technical training of 
the young man who is going to practise in 
the law.” 

Whether a superficial acquaintance with 
legal principles and procedure would 
broaden the intellect or cultivate a more 
law-abiding spirit—-whether, on the other 
hand, it might encourage the technical 
view of things and foster the love of 
litigation—are questions that need not 
trouble us here. Any layman who does 
determine to begin a study of the law 
will find in this concise sketch of English 
jurisprudence much that is inspiring as 
well as informative. He will find, not, it 
is true, an elementary exposition of the 
laws affecting his daily life, such as the 
alluring title may lead him to expect, 
but a succinct statement of the nature 
and domain of law, of its evolution from 
custom, and of the function of the Legis- 
lature. Perhaps, if he demonstrates the 
truth of Burke’s saying that legal studies 
are ennobling to the mind, he may dis- 
cover before he closes the book that 
English law, so far from being a code of 
conventional rules invented by lawyers 
for their own edification and profit, is 
** broad-based upon the people’s will,” 
though he may hesitate to go the length 
of saying with the Lord Chancellor in 
* Tolanthe * :— 

The Law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent. 

It is a significant fact, which Prof. 
Vinogradoff is not the first jurist to em- 
phasize, that in most European languages 
the terms for “ law ” and “ right” coincide. 
The Latin jus, the French droit, the 
German Recht, the Italian diritto, the 
Spanish derecho, and the Slavonic pravo all 
express not only right, but also law. Here 
in England, though ** law ”’ is distinguish- 
able from ** right,”’ they are certainly not 
unallied, for rights are mainly based on 
law, and legal rules are largely founded 
on moral principles. 

What, to treat it fundamentally, is law ? 
The author, who devotes the first part of 
his book to this question, criticizes the 
Austinian theory that law is a rule of 
conduct imposed hy a sovereign autho- 
rity. Following the lead of Maine, 
he points out that laws have come into 
being where no sovereign power has 
existed. Some of the most fundamental 
of our laws—those, for instance, which 
regulate marriage, the tenure of land, 
and succession—originated in far-distant 
days when there was no authority capable 
of making a law in the sense of a com- 





mand. Prof. Vinogradoff, who insists 





upon the opposite doctrine of agreement, 
prefers to define law as ‘a set of rules 
imposed and enforced by a society with 
regard to the attribution and exercise of 
power over persons and things.” ‘This 
is, no doubt, a larger and truer definition, 
since it includes not only the legal rules 
which had their origin in primitive cus- 
toms, but also the “ judge-made laws” 
by which the more powerful occupants 
of the Bench in modern times, such as 
Lord Mansfield, have given legal sanction 
to mercantile practice. 

“My lord, it is written in the Book 
of Nature,” replied an exuberant advocate 
when Lord Ellenborough asked him for 
his authority for some legal proposition. 
‘““What book?” inquired the sarcastic 
judge, taking up his pen. “ The Book of 
Nature,’ repeated the advocate. ‘* Please 
give me the name of the case and the 
page,” said Ellenborough, dipping bis 
pen in the ink in readiness to note it 
down. Prof. Vinogradoff, who is too 
austere a writer to recall this anecdote, 
alludes, in an interesting chapter on * The 
Law of Nature,’ to a number of cases— 
such as Lord Mansfield’s decision in 1771 
that a negro slave who had escaped to 
England could not be claimed by his 
master, and Lord Hardwicke’s decision in 
1744 that a heathen could take a valid 
oath according to the ceremonies of 
his religion —which show how the legal 
idea embodied in the naturale jus has 
been recognized by English judges. A 
less subtle professor—Huxley—protested 
vigorously against the idea that any 
ethical rule of conduct could be de- 
rived from nature. ‘“‘ You might just 
as well speak,’ he said, ** of the law of 
the tiger.” Prof. Vinogradoff, while ad- 
mitting that “the law of nature has 
operated as a literary, but not as a 
direct, source of law,’’ realizes that social 
changes are widening the domain of law, 
that appeals to the “law of nature” 
are being revived, that positive law is 
being increasingly put to the touchstone 
of morality. 

Whether the judiciary will continue, 
now that the Legislature is more active, 
to exercise its old influence upon the 
law—whether, in other words, case-law 
will retain its old importance — may, 
perhaps, be doubted. Some of the de- 
cisions of the courts on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, to which Prof. Vino- 
gradoff refers, are marked by an apparent 
inconsistency which may easily create 
in some readers of this work a feeling of 
astonishment at the association of ‘* com- 
mon-sense *? and ‘* law ”’ in its title. For 
instance, murderous violence has been 
decided to be a risk incident to the calling 
of a cashier to a firm of colliery owners, 
who was murdered in a train whilst 
carrying the wages of the miners, but not 
to the occupation of a carter, who whilst 
in charge of his horse and cart was 
fatally assaulted by a drunken man. It is 
perhaps, such subtleties that cause Prof. 
Vinogradoff, notwithstanding his evident 
desire to awaken a more general interest 
in the law, to remark that * the fact that 
law becomes’ more and more the special 
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province of professional lawyers is neither 
strange nor regrettable.’ But as legisla- 
tion, to say nothing of judicial authority, 
touches life more intimately, the origin 
and province of law must acquire a wider 
interest for the thoughtful citizen, and 
the Professor’s little work, written with 
lucidity as well as learning, is well de- 
signed both to excite and satisfy it. 





Dedicutions : an Anthology of the Forms 
used from the Earliest Days of Book- 
Making to the Present Time. Compiled 
by Mary Elizabeth Brown. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 10s. 6d. net.) 


In many cases, and this is one of them, 
the way in which a book came into being 
is no inappreciable element in our enjoy- 
ment of it. Here, the subject is not a new 
one in our days, and its treatment is un- 
likely to wake any enthusiasm for it in 
the mind of the average reader. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has touched upon an 
aspect of it in one of his delightful 
essays, and Mr. H. B. Wheatley has 
written on it one of the charming dis- 
cursive little books in the composition 
of which he is a master. The work 
before us makes no attempt at rivalry 
with either ; it is a collection of notable 
dedications, made for the most part 
during a time when the compiler was 
deprived of the use of sight, and com- 
pelled to rely on her memory and the aid 
of some friends to whom she pays due 
tribute. We can think of no more plea- 
sant task, once begun, for a person of 
taste and wide reading suffering under 
such an affliction, than to call to mind 
book after book of the past, to have it 
found on the shelves, and to seek in it 
the personal note which a true dedication 
can lend to it. It is a pleasure that every 
reader of this work can share, in an in- 
verse sense, turning back in his mind 
from each new dedication to the book 
it heralded, and relishing its peculiar 
adaptability to time and person. 

The form, the origin, the value, the 
circumstances, of dedications vary almost 
indefinitely. Perhaps their history ought 
to be divided into two parts—dedications 
before the printed book became familiar, 
and those of later times. In the days of 
the manuscript and the scriptorium, we 
may feel sure that the majority of books 
were written for the use of a single person, 
however great the author’s persuasion 
may have been that his work would reach 
and be appreciated by a wider public. 
In these cases the dedication often forms 
part of the book and is not readily detach- 
able, and when it is separate it is liable 
to be lost to us by the misguided economy 
of labour by the copyist. More often than 
not, the composition of a book in mediaeval 
times was the direct result of the prompt- 
ing of some magnate, and then the dedica- 
tion is a tribute, which more than once is 
the sole means by which we know of the 
great man’s existence. The thirteenth 
century wasa notable age for dedications. 
One lying before us runs through the 


to obtain a list of the virtues of the patron. 
Roger Bacon wrote his books for Pope 
after Pope ; Michael Scot for Frederick the 
Emperor, the * Stupor Mundi” ; * poets 
laid their works at the feet of the great 
ladies of their day; while lesser bards 
made a wider and more direct appeal in 
their dedications for the largesse of their 
patrons. 

There are some very interesting and 
even touching dedications in the centuries 
that follow. Chaucer, who wrote his 
‘ Astrolabe ’ for ** my little son Lewis ”’ (of 
whom we know nothing else) ; Gower, 
with the double dedication to Richard IT. 
and to Henry IV.of his poem; Hoccleve, 
and Caxton—all might have been men- 
tioned in a work which deals with dedica- 
tions from the earliest times, but not 
unnaturally they lay somewhat outside 
the editor’s range. 

With the printed book a new era came, 
which, however, preserved in a measure 
the traditions of the old. The somewhat 
naive classification of our author—to 
Deity, to the Virgin Mary, to Royalty, 
and so on, down to Any and Every One—- 
shows how wide the book-writer cast his 
net for patronage. Jn a dedication profit 
or pleasure is sought: profit, either in the 
form of protection or gifts or increase of 
sale ; pleasure, in gratitude or admiration 
or friendship. A very few dedications 
are famous, yet of all but these few, who 
remembers a line of one of them, or, open- 
ing this book by chance without seeing 
the ascription, could say for what or to 
whom it was written? Still we may 
be sure that the practice of dedications 
will never die out while gratitude and 
admiration and friendship fire the heart 
of the young, and live on in those of their 
elders. The fashion of the time will 
change, as this book shows it has often 
changed before; the reality behind will 
always remain. 








RELIGION IN FICTION. 


Dr. SkRINE calls his ‘ Pastor Futurus’ a 
“dramatic idyll’’; and that is a proper 
designation, if an idyll may be didactic. 
One cannot read it without feeling that it 
contains in pleasing form a wise and earnest 
plea for broad-minded interpretation of the 
Christian faith and brotherly dealing in 
the Church’s ministry. The author’s ripe 
experience in scholastic and theological 
affairs not only fits him for this venture, 
but also ensures more attention to the 
matter than the form of its achievement. 
Before our eyes he raises the Carleford 
Theological College, founded by the bishop 
of the diocese, a man of enlightened vision, 
and staffed by his like-minded college 
friends. To this hostel come some eager 
young men, diverse in their circumstances, 
temperament, and training, but at one in 
their desire to cope with modern conditions 
of life efficiently and whole-heartedly. The 
author’s fictitious diary relates his labours, 
forebodings, and ideals as Principal of such 





Pastor Futurus. By John Huntley Skrine. 
(Longmans & Co., 5s. net.) 


a foundation—in a word, it is a discussion 
of Church polity in pictorial form. 

One may not follow in any detail the 
enterprise of the Carleford dignitaries in 
their pursuit of a “new way for the old 
Church,” but together they offer much 
sound and opportune advice to clergy 
and laity. Even in what is too often 
regarded as of minor importance, the 
reading of Holy Scripture, there is ex- 
hortation that is surely needed :—- 

“Young brothers, what gracious oppor- 
tunities are you trampling under foot, 
when you hurry and slur and slubber the 
recitations which your Church meant to be 
the articulate and penetrating appeal of 
spiritual poem, history, oratory, drama, to 
your soul who read and theirs who listen.” 

Amongst the ‘ militia Christi,” as the 
youthful theologians are called, is one 
whose honesty of purpose and fervour 
of spirit are like to be lost to the Church 


by his liberal conception of Church 
doctrine and communion. The greater 


part of the idyll concerns his fortunes as 
an interpreter of the faith, a critic of 
Church folk and their conventions, and 
a reformer who precipitates a crisis by 
well-intentioned heresy. The sympathetic 
moulding of John Desmond—and he is 
typical of many—is the Principal's chief 
task ; and it is his message to the Church. 
We need the historic sense to know 
“that faith must grow with the ages, and 
that words which cannot keep pace with it 
will often cease to be quite true, and yet 
must be kept as the symbol for the new 
truth, while the Church is thinking out the 
new words.” 

We are properly reminded that in revision, 
whether it be of the Prayer Book or of 
the Church, we must reckon with the 
“two forces of Growth and Structure,” 
and must preserve a “right proportion- 
ment.’ For these forces are the bio- 
logical analogies of innovation and tra- 
dition, or of reason and authority. The 
reformer is apt to say that the fact of 
religion is ‘*Communion,” the  soul’s 
experience of God; and not * Creed.” 
The Church too often declares creed to 
be the fact, and not communion without 
creed. But the truest view, as the 
Carleford Principal has it, is that both 
are the facts of religion—that as “ life is 
interchange,’ so creed and communion 
must ever go together. Creed is the ‘test 
of communion, if creed is “a true com- 
munion of the Church with the Christ.” 
The most noteworthy thing in the book 
is its plea for a ‘“‘ Catholic Referendum ”’ : 
“Let us claim that in the English Church 
as in the English State there shall be the 
right of personal freedom: that if a Habeas 
Corpus protects the citizen, a Habeas 
Animam shall protect the Churchman. 
Then let the case go to be tried by the great 
soul of the People of Christ, the Catholic 
Church, all its ranks and orders.” 


Monsignor Benson has won a public 
which will read eagerly his latest novel, 
‘ Initiation.’ 

To “ vindicate the ways of God to man” 
is now acknowledged as a less simple under- 
taking than when Job received from his 
friends the comforting assurance that 





Initiation. By Robert Hugh Benson, 





entire list of the patriarchs and prophets 


(Hutchinson & Co., 6/) 


only hidden wickedness could account for 
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misery like his; or even when Leibnitz 
and Pope proclaimed to an astonished 
world that of all possible worlds this was 
demonstrably the best. In Monsignor 
Benson’s ‘ Théodicée ’"—for such, under 
another name, is the volume before us— 
these worn-out methods are naturally 
set aside. His doctrine, though founded 
on, perhaps, the oldest of human_ beliefs 
—‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s. teeth are set on edge ”’— 
is developed, so far as we can judge, on 
original lines. According to him, the 
son vicariously bears his dead father’s 
iniquity, under the form of hereditary 
disease, in order to improve the prospects 
of that father’s soul; in other words, we 
suppose, to shorten its spell of purgatory. 
Such a version of the ‘“ Karma’ theory 
is not, to our thinking, improved by the 
author’s assumption—in flat contradic- 
tion to everyday experience—that the 
effect upon the character of the vicarious 
sufferer himself will necessarily be en- 
nobling, health and good spirits being 
really rather dangerous possessions than 
otherwise. His argument, indeed, if 
pushed to its logical outcome, would sug- 
gest that in his view the Gospel miracles 
of healing were impertinent interruptions 
to a beneficent scheme in which debauchery 
and drunkenness and the multiplication 
of the unfit play their parts merrily along 
with other factors. Yet we can well 
believe that ‘ Initiation ’ will make a wide 
appeal. For the all too numerous victims 
of physical agony it is doubtless more 
consoling to regard their suffering as in 
some mystic sense sacrificial than as 
part of the price paid by humanity for 
its blunders on the upward road. 

From the standpoint of craftsmanship 
the novel attains, even for its author, an 
unusually high level. The poor young 
hero’s unsatisfactory fiancée seems to us 
especially a triumph of characterization. 
From the first we suspect her of hypocrisy, 
but the particular moral beauties revealed 
under the touchstone are unlooked for, 
and painfully true to a certain female 
type. The girl’s mother, with her cease- 
less flow of chatter and the vein of 
tragedy underlying her commonplace ex- 
terior, is equally good in another way ; 
and so is the shrewd and not over-flattering 
sketch of the provincial priest in his rela- 
tions with the better-class members of 
his flock. The old mystic, who has 
retired from business to develope his soul, 
is an arresting, if not exactly a lovable 
figure. The hero himself, his aunt, his 
cousin, his school-friend, are all charming 
people. The interest of the story never 
flags. All, in fact, that the novelist’s art 
can fairly be expected to do has been done 
to embellish a thesis which in itself the 
reviewer can only qualify as repellent. 








The Duchesse of Wrexe. By Hugh Wal- 
pole. (Martin Secker, 6s.) 

IF the issue of ‘‘ Libraries ’’ continues, an 

enterprising publisher might by now, we 

think, find material for one made up of 

novels dealing with psychological trends, 

arranged chronologically. ‘The Duchess 





of Wrexe’ is representative of the Vic- 
torian attitude — aristocratic and auto- 
cratic. For the Duchess believed England’s 
greatness depended on government by a 
few blue-blooded, cynical despots. Hedg- 
ing herself about with a theatrical environ- 
ment of Oriental magnificence, and 
adopting an air of almost mystic aloofness, 
she frightened her relatives and friends, 
whom she treated as her minions, into 
becoming her subservient tools. 


Opposition to her comes from a grand- 
child—a representative of the new order 
—who insists on attempting to think 
matters out for herself, and refuses to 
bow the knee, albeit she feels and fears 
the old lady’s managing and masterful 
personality. On either side are ranged 
the supporters of the one and the other, 
also those fearful ones who feel the battle 
and sympathize with the younger genera- 
tion knocking at the door, but are too 
invertebrate to be open allies. 


When a marriage for convenience has 
brought knowledge of the world to the 
grandchild, the taint of secrecy she has 
inherited almost brings her to disaster, 
but her growing sense of life’s responsi- 
bilities comes to the rescue. Her husband 
is laid on his back for life by an accident, 
and she finds consolation in loving 
service. The tale ends with the passing 
of the old order at the death of the 
Duchess, and the hope of the new for 
husband and wife in the child that is to 
be 


That we live again in the nineteenth- 
century atmosphere throughout is due 
chiefly to the admirable chorus which the 
author provides to the principal actors. 





When Ghost Meets Ghost. By William 
De Morgan. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


On p. 72 Mr. De Morgan states that he 
has 

“no aim in telling this story beyond that 
of repeating as clearly and briefly as may 
be the bare facts that make it up—of com- 
municating them to whoever has a few 
hours to spare for the purpose, with the 
smallest trouble to himself in its perusal.” 


Anybody who says that the reading of 
these 892 pages occupied but a few spare 
hours is guilty of a ‘ terminological in- 
exactitude.’’ Half the book would, indeed, 
prove no light task to the busy reviewer. 


The best we can say of it is that the 
scenes of low life recall Dickens, and the 
scenes in high life Thackeray. Only, 
the filling-in is undiluted William De 
Morgan, and it takes the form of surmises 
as to the why and wherefore of events, 
the constant recurrence of which renders 
the possession of an imagination by a 
reader an annoyance. 


The book might well have been dedi- 
cated to all to whom rest and freedom 
from excitement are essential. It would 
be detracting from the enjoyment of a 
rest-cure to attempt to indicate what this 


Pariah and Brahmin: a Story of the 
Home Civil Service. By Austin Philips. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 6s.) 


THERE is matter for much reflection in 
this study of a young man’s personality 
and its development under two opposing 
influences. His sensitive and capable 
mind, with the ideals and ambitions 
natural to its particular calibre, is re- 
pressed for twelve years by the restrictions 
and conventions of a great system— 
official methods, red tape, and petty spite. 
In definite opposition to these surround- 
ings, the sane advice of the woman to 
whom the hero becomes engaged, a sym- 
pathetic and successful novelist, raises a 
vital question: Has the victim of auto- 
cratic officialdom enough of the requisite 
daring and faith in himself to escape from 
the security of regulations and an assured, 
if mediocre career to the perils of self- 
dependence and unknown possibilities ? 
This problem, which must be faced by 
many at some time of their existence, is 
cleverly worked out, and the supreme 
importance of such a phase in human 
experience is fully recognized by the 
writer. The intimate pictures of Post 
Office life are drawn with expert know- 
ledge, and will be of more interest to 
civilians than to the lay public. 


A Lady of Leisure. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s.) 


UnuikE those novels which chase one 
another in and out of the circulating 
library, ‘ Succession ° had a brilliancy not 
easily forgotten. Miss Sidgwick’s skill in 
the use of material of a highly specialized 
kind called down blessings on her head, 
which must also be bestowed on ‘A Lady 
of Leisure.’ A change from a Parisian 
home of world-famed genius to an 
English country rectory has been surely 
a relaxation for the author as it is 
for the reader. In ‘Succession’ readi- 
ness to comprehend and appreciate some- 
thing more than mere character-painting 
and style was required. In this case, 
though it is true that the author’s style 
never permits dalliance from the path of 
strict attention, the circle described is 
composed of less exotic specimens of 
humanity than the Lemaure family, 
and the story is thereby made consider- 
ably wider in appeal. It is a pity that 
the billiard match which takes place, as 
it were, at the beginning of the fourth 
act is so treated as to leave the reader— 
and also, one imagines, one of the parties 
most concerned—in doubt as to the 
issues involved. All that one is assured 
is that the match is momentous, sym- 
bolically representing a duel with pistols 
and shot. This mystification is one of 
the dangers of Miss Sidgwick’s style. 
We leave her readers to make the acquaint- 
ance.of two of the most completely satis- 
factory gentlemen that recent fiction has 
presented, to follow the fortunes of their 
respective children, and to learn how 
the adorable lady of the title played for @ 
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- ’ waves may be less unsettling than the | Stopes (Marie\X), Max;—Ornpr PoEMs,jANp A 
Letters from Laas, By Rachel Hayward. | worries due to debts and doubts. This | "ine “subte ee - 
(semomeann, Ce. impressive study gains in effect from the | include ‘ Man,’ ‘ hlist! 4 sor-Gnd Capt 


Ir is an easy matter to accord the name- 
jess writer of the ‘ Letters from La-bas ’ 
the sympathy denied her by the man to 
whom they were addressed, and whom, 
after the exchange of a few letters, she 
promises to marry. His side of the 
correspondence can only be inferred from 
slight references in hers, but Miss Hay- 
ward manages, without apparent effort, 
to convey to us the formal and business- 
like tone in which they were evidently 
written. To a girl of an ardent and impul- 
sive nature this must have been trying, 
to say the least of it, and we are therefore 
not surprised to find her last letter one of 
farewell, as she has chosen to cast in her 
lot with a truer, or, at all events, a moze 
enthusiastic, lover. 


The whole book is full of a natural 
and human feeling, and the warm ima- 
ginativeness of the heroine makes her 
letters animated. The grey dreariness 
of life in French manufacturing towns, the 
light and colour of Nice, the struggle for 
existence in London, are all drawn with 
a vivid pen, and those who know the places 
she writes from will not fail to recognize 
the truth of her descriptions. 

Some of the minor characters are 
delightful little sketches. Here is Angéle, 
a “ bonne & tout faire,” at Lille :— 

“This Angéle is a fat young Belgian of 
twenty-four, who looks double her age. 
Her hair is more elaborately coiffé than 
that of an Englishwoman about to go to a 
ball, and she lives, moves, and has her 
being in a striped petticoat, a black cotton 
blouse, and a pair of sabots. She can con- 
coct anything from a tisane to an omelette, 
and will dig in the garden or brush my hair 
with equal thoroughness and enjoyment. ’ 


There is only one thing we find a little 
difficult to credit. The philosophy of life 
expressed in the following quotation is 
hardly that of one recently grown up, as, 
we are led to believe, is the case of the 
heroine :— 


_ “The man who has never loved woman 
in the plural does not understand her in 
the singular....Love with you would be 
& matter of reason and judgment, while I 
believe with Carmen that: ‘L’amour est 
enfant de Bohéme.’ ”’ 

The various French phrases with which 
the book is liberally besprinkled certainly 
give it an air of vivacity and charm, but it 
is a pity that numerous misspellings, 
misplaced accents, and wrong genders 
aave been allowed to remain. 


Deep Sea. By Francis Brett Young. 
(Martin Secker, 6s.) 
Tuk life of fisher-folk, with its dependence 
upon weather and its occasional catas- 
trophes, has often been depicted. Mr. 
Francis Brett Young’s story of the Cornish 
coast, however, takes in more than the 
elemental dangers. He shows that the 
peculiar anxieties of a Cornish fisherman’s 
wife do not exempt her from the toils 
that are spread for her sister in the 
Hackney Road, and that the ever- 
present possibility of a disaster on the 


admirable delineation of the small group 
of principal characters. There is little 
plot, in the accepted sense. The story 
turns on the struggles of a sailor who has 
been induced by a money-lender to become 
the owner of a fishing-ketch, and his 
entanglements, which end only with his 
death. But the events are well knit 
together, and there is a coherence which 
is not always present in the chronicle 
novel. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Brooke (A. E.), S. LUKE, THE HISTORIAN OF THE 
INFANCY, a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge on Christmas Day, 1913, 
Gd. net. Cambridge, Heffer 


Henson (Hensley), Quo TENbDIMUS ? the Issue of 
Kikuyu, with an Appendix, 6d. net. 
Macmillan 
A sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford on the lst of this month. 


Johnston (John Leslie), Some ALTERNATIVES TO 
Jesus Curist, a Comparative Study of Faiths 
in Divine Incarnation, ‘‘ The Layman’s Li- 
brary,” 2/6 net. Longmans 

A discussion of the historical significance of 
those religions which claim to present an Incarnate 

God, and a comparison of them with Christianity, 

concluding with two chapters on the ‘ Historical 

Features of Christianity’ and ‘The Marks of 

Christian Devotion to Christ.’ 


Missionary Conference in East Africa, 64. net. 
Macmillan 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s answer to 
> ‘Formal Appeal’’ made by the Bishop of 
anzibar. 


Raymond (V.), SprrirvAL DIRECTOR AND PuHy- 
SICIAN, translated by Dom Aloysius Smith, 5/ 
net. Washbourne 

Concerns the spiritual treatment of sufferers 
from nerves and scruples by the Chaplain to the 

Kneipp Institute at Woerishofen. It is intended 

to be a simple and practical guide, based on long 

experience. 


Shebbeare (Charles J.), RELIGION IN AN AGE OF 
Dovust, 5/ net. Robert Scott 
The substance of this book was delivered in 
lecture form to the Vacation Term of Biblical 
Study in the Divinity School at Cambridge in 
1911, and deals with the theological thought 
associated with the name of Ritschl. 
It forms one of the series edited by the Rev. 
W. C. Piercy, the “ Library of Historic Theology.” 


Simpson (J. G.), WHAT IS THE GOSPEL? oR, RE- 
DEMPTION, a Study in the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, ** The Layman’s Library,’ 2/6 net. 

Longmans 

The aim of the author is ‘“ to present the 
doctrine of the Atonement to the ordinary mind 
which has a sincere {desire to be religious, but 
has little acquaintance with theology.”’ It begins 
with a general survey of the subject, and goes on 
to discuss ‘ Justification’ and ‘ Salvation in the 

Church.’ 


Trevelyan (G. M.), DE H2&RETICO COMBURENDO ; 
or, THE Eruics OF RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY, 6d. 
net. Cambridge, Heffer ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 
This paper was read before ‘‘ The Heretics ” 
in Cambridge last October. 


POETRY. 


Jewett (Sophie), FoLtk-BALLADS OF SOUTHERN 
EvROoPE, 6/ net. Putnam 

Translations of ballads taken from many 
sources, which include Piedmont, Gascony, Rou- 
mania, and Modern Greece. There is an Introduc- 
tion and notes, and the ballads are classed under 
the subjects with which they deal. 


Low (Benjamin R. C.), A WAND AND STRINGS, 
AND OTHER Poems, 4/6 net. ne 
A collection of miscellaneous verses, including 





‘ A Prelude to Hamlet,’ ‘ Epilogue to the American 
Revolution,’ and ‘ Litany with the Evening Star.’ 





Scott. In the Preface shé maintains that ‘ of 
a certainty poetry ought never to be written ; 
it ought, it must, write itself.’’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Samhita (The), A DIALOGUE BETWEEN RISsHI 
ASTAVAKRA AND RAJA JANAKA, being an Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of the Vedanta, 
translated from the Original Samskrita, with 
an Introduction, by S’ri Ananda Acharya, 2/6 
net. Griffiths 

The translation is prefaced by an Introduc- 
tion which contams a summary of Vedic philo- 
sophy. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland : 
Vol. X.1551-9. Edinburgh, Stationery Office. 
London, Wyman 

This volume of the ‘ Compota Thesaurario- 
rum Regum Scotorum’ contains six accounts of 
the Lord High Treasurer, and includes a Glossary, 


Hopkins (Tighe), THE ROMANCE OF FRAUD, 7/6 

net. Chapman & Hall 

A series of essays on famous prisoners and 

prisons, including a chapter on the police force 
in England and India. 


Humphrey (A. W.), RoperT APPLEGARTI : 
TRADE UNIONIST, EDUCATIONIST, REFORMER. 
National Labour Press 
This Life of Mr. Applegarth gives an account 
of the Labour movement during the last fifty 
years. Mr. Sidney Webb has written the Intro- 
duction, and there are a few illustrations. 


Jerome (Thomas Spencer), RomMAN MEMORIES IN 
THE LANDSCAPE SEEN FROM CAPRI, 7/6 net. 

Mills & Boon 

Sketches of events of classic times relating 

to Campania, illustrated with drawings by Mr. 

Morgan Heiskell, which the author describes as 

** the results of a synthesis of archeological study 
and creative imagination.”’ 


Mackintosh (Herbert B.), Earn, Past 
PRESENT, a Historical Guide, 10/6 net. 

Elgin, J. D. Yeadon 

An enlarged edition of ‘ Elgin, Past and 

Present,’ written by the author’s father in 1891. 

It gives an account of the history of the city and 

its ancient monuments, and is copiously illus- 
trated. 


Mavrogordato (John), LETTERS FROM GREECE 
CONCERNING THE WAR OF THE BALKAN ALLIES, 
1912-13, paper 1/ net, cloth 2/ net. Secker 

Some of these letters were written in Greece, 
and others in London on the author’s return 
from the war, to correct misstatements in the 
press. A number of them have already appeared 
in various newspapers. The book is illustrated 
with photographs. 


Orsi (Pietro), CAvouR ANU THE MAKING OF 
MopERN IrTAty, 1810-1861, ‘* Heroes of the 
Nations Series,’ 5/ net. Putnam 

A biography of Camillo Cavour, recording the 
chief events by which Italian unity was brought 
about. 


Petre (F. Loraine), NAPOLEON AT Bay, 1814, 10/6 

net. Lane 

This volume deals only with the military side 

of the war, and is confined to the operations in 

which Napoleon was himself directly engaged. 
Maps and plans are included. 


Reign (The) of Henry VII. from Contemporary 
Sources, selected and arranged by A. F. Pollard, 
Vol. IIL, 10/6 net. ngmans 

This volume is divided into three parts, 
dealing in turn with foreign relations, the Church, 
and Ireland, followed by Appendixes and an 

Index. 


Roosevelt (Theodore), History AS LITERATURE, 
AND OTHER Essays, 6/ net. John Murray 
Addresses delivered before the American 
Historical Association and other learned bodies, 
and essays reprinted from The Outlook and The 
Century. The author’s purpose is to show that 
“the domain of literature must be ever more 
widely extended over the domains of history and 
science.” 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Hannah (Ian C.), CAPITALS OF THE NORTHLANDS : 
TALES OF TEN CITIES, 6/ net. 

Heath & Cranton 

The cities of which an account is given are 

Thorshayn, Reykjavik, Trondhjem, Christiania, 

Roskilde, Copenhagen, Visby, Upsala, Stockholm, 





and St. Petersburg. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Work (Milton C.), AvtTion DEVELOPMENTS, 6/ 

net. Constable 

This book is supplementary to the author’s 

‘ Auction of To-day, and deals especially with 

theories which have developed during 1913. 

A section is devoted to rudimentary instruction for 
the beginner. 





SOCIOLOGY. 


—-, (Right Hon. Jesse), THE COTONIZATION 
oF RURAL BRITAIN, a Complete Scheme for the 
Regeneration of British Rural Life, 2 vols., 
10/6 ‘Rural World’ Publishing Co. 
The author’s contention is that the economic 
prosperity of a country rests on the cultivation 
of its land, and he advocates ‘‘ honest purchase ”’ 
of land as the basis of his scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a yeoman and peasant proprietary 
system. 


ECONOMICS. 


Loria (Achille), THe Economic SYNTHESIS, a 
Study of the Laws of Income, translated from 
the Italian by M. Eden Paul, 10/6 net. Allen 

This work, which now appears in a somewhat 
abbreviated translation, forms the complement of 
the author’s earlier writings. 


POLITICS. 


Home Rule for Ireland; or, THe DOWNFALL OF 

BRITAIN AND THE DESTRUCTION OF LIBERTY, 

a Review of Mr. Asquith’s ‘“ Ladybank”’ 
Speech, by Mazzini Minor, 25c. 

Vancouver, Canada, British Overseas 

Distributing Agency 

A pamphlet attacking the Government’s 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland. 


Oliver (Frederick S.), WHAT FRDERALISM Is Nor. 
6d. net. John Murray 
Includes a definition of Federalism. and 
chapters on ‘ Federalism Explained by Examples ’ 
and the ‘ Attitude of Ulster.’ 


Raine (G. E.), Luoyp GEORGE AND THE LAND, an 
Exposure and an Appeal, paper 6d. net, cloth 
1/ net. Allen 

“A constractive land policy is unfolded,”’ 
framed from the point of view of young Unionists. 


Settlement by Consent, a Dialogue in the Smoking- 
Room of the House of Commons. 
St. Catherine Press 
A pamphlet written in the form of a conversa- 
tion between a Liberal and a Unionist member of 
Parliament, suggesting a means of compromise on 
the Irish question. 


EDUCATION. 


Cyclopedia (A) of Education, edited by Paul 
Monroe: Vol. V. Pou-Zwt, 21/ net. 
Macmillan 
The articles range from ‘ Polytechni«s, 
London,’ tu ‘ Zwingli, Huldreich. There are several 
full-page illustrations, a list of contributors, and 
analytical Indexes. 


Gmenberg (Sidonie Matzner), Your Curp To- 
DAY AND To-MORROW, some Problems for 
Parents, 5/ net. Lippincott 

A practical manual on the upbringing and 

education of children, with illustrations, and a 

Foreword by Bishop John H. Vincent, Chan- 

cellor of Chautauqua Institution. 


Graves (Frank Pierrepont), A History or Epvuca- 
TION IN MODERN TIMEs, 5/ net. Macmillan 
An account of the various educational move- 
ments of the last two centuries, illustrated with 
examples drawn for the most part from the edu- 
cational institutions and practices of America. 


Public Schools Year-Book (The), 1914, 5/ net. 
Year-Book Press 
The twenty-fifth annual issue, containing 
full information on all matters of educational 
interest. It includes details of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, and the article on Engi- 
neering has been completely rewritten. 


School- Masters’ Year-Book and Educational 
Directory, 1914, 12/6 net. Year-Book Press 
Part I. contains general information ; Part I. 
is an educational directory of University pro- 
fessors, lecturers, &c., masters in secondary and 
technical schools, and others connected’ with 
education ; and Part III. is a list of secondary 
schools. 


University Correspondence College, LONDON Ma- 
TRICULATION DrrecTory, 1911, 1/ net. 
as University Tutorial Press 
Containing the Calendar of the College for 
the year 1914-15, and the Matriculation papers 
set last month, with answers by tutors of the 
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PHILOLOGY. 


Cesar (C. J.), ComMENTARIT RERUM IN GALLIA 
GeEstTaruM, VIT. A Hrrti ComMEeNTARIvS, VIII. 
edited by T. Rice Holmes. 8/6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This edition, intended for general readers as 
well as teachers and pupils, contains prefatory 
chapters of historical criticism, an Introduction, 
foot-notes to the text, Appendix, and Indexes. 
The maps which illustrate the text are a notable 
feature. 


Harrison (Henry), SURNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kixnenom, a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vol. IL. Part VIII., 1/ net. Eaton Press 

The names in this part extend from Rickward 
to Rumbald. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Chambrun (The Countess of), THE SONNETS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, New Light and Old 
Evidence, 7/6 net. Putnam 

In her Introduction the author discusses the 
various theories relating to Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
and gives a descriptive analysis of them. She 
has departed from Thorpe’s arrangement, and 
has printed the Sonnets in three series: ‘To 

Southampton,’ ‘To the Dark Lady,’ and ‘ To 

Southampton,’ cach series being subdivided into 

groups. Rowe's Life of the poet is reprinted in 

one of the Appendixes. 

Young (W. T.), A Primer oF ENGLISH LITERAS 
TURE, 2/ net. Cambridge University Pres- 

A brief sketch of English literature, ‘ offered 
as a companion to studics,” and an introduction 
to ‘ The Cambridge History of English Literature.’ 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Burniston (Asa), A CoMMON-SENSE ALGEBRA (an 
Elementary Course), for Use in the Upper 
Classes of Elementary Schools, in Evening 
Schools, and in the Lower Forms of Secondary 
and Technical Schools: with Answers 2/, 
without Answers 1/6 Heinemann 

The language of this introduction to the 
subject of Algebra is such as can be easily under- 
stood by pupils. Problems are begun at an early 
stage, an a special feature of the book is the 
constant revision. It includes tests and a chapter 
of definitions. 


Chamberlain (James Franklin and Arthur Henry), 
SouTH AMERICA, a Supplementary Geography, 

“ The Continents and their People ”’ Series, 3 id 
Maemillan 

The authors’ object has been ‘ to present. 
the physical and human phases of geography ”’ 
so as to make children realize the relationship 
between the two. There are illustrations and a 


map. 
Freytag (Gustav), Dre ERHEBUNG PrevsseNs 
iEGEN NAPOLEON IM JAHRE 1813, edited, with 


a Selection of Original Phocuments and Poems of 
the Time, by Ottu Siepmann, 2/6 Macmillan 
The text is followed by notes and Appendixes 
on Words and Phrases for viva voce drill, Sen- 
tences on Syntax and Idioms for viva voce 
Practice, and Passages for translation into Ger- 
man, 
We have also received a Key to the Appendixes 
of ‘Die Erhebung’ (2/6), and a Word and 
Phrase Book for ‘ Die Erhebung ’ (6d.). 


Source Book (A) of English History, for the Use 
of Schools, edited by Arthur D. Innes: Vol. II. 
1603-1815, 3/6 Cambridge Univ. Press 

Prose and verse extracts from contemporary 
writers, illustrated with reproductions of por- 
traits, old documents, and photographs. 


FICTION. 


Benson (Robert Hugh), INITIATION, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
See p. 225. 
D’Anethan (Baroness Albert), THE Twin -Sovr 
or O Takk SAN, 6/ Stanley Paul 
Owing to the violence of his wife’s temper an 
English nobleman leaves his home and travels in 
Japan. While there he falls in love with a native 
girl, and the story is mainly concerned with their 
subsequent history and the reappearance of the 
English wife. 
Deeping (Warwick), THe KING BEHIND THE KING, 
/ Cassell 
The scene is laid in the reign of Richard IL., 
and the story centres round the Peasants’ Revolt. 
Owing to his extraordinary resemblance to the 
King—who is here endowed with arrant cowardice 
—-the hero takes his part in meeting the rebels and 
granting their requests. An adventurous love- 
story runs throughout the narrative. 
De Morgan (William), WHEN Gnost MEEtTs GuHost, 





College. 


| Heinemann 
See p. 226. 


Down in Devon, told by Uncle Tom Cobleigh, 3/6 
net. Heath & Cranton 
A collection of short stories of rustic Devon- 
shire life, which originally appeared in The Devon 
and Kxeter Daily Gazette. 
Gray (Mary Agatha), DERFEL THE STRONG, 3/6 
Washbourne 
A romance of the Court of Henry VIIL., 
dealing especially with the career of Anne Boleyn, 
and the love-story of one of Queen Katharine’s 
ladies-in -waiting. 
Herrick (Robert), His GREAT ADVENTURE, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
The story of a man whe, from the precarious 
existence of an unsuccessful dramatist, becomes 
the trustee of millions. In the course of this 
immense development the author carries his 
readers, with kaleidoscopic changes, over many 
parts of the New and Old Worlds. In his Great 
Adventure to discover the rightful claimant the 
hero’s faith in humanity is much shaken. Finally 
the heiress discovers herself, and the consumma- 
tion is the usual love-match. 
Hill (Headon), THE Sprit Peas, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The “split peas’? are the emblem of a 
conspiracy, in which a Socialistic Cabinet Minister 
is involved, to corrupt the loyalty of the British 
Army. The hero, a young officer of the Guards, 
and two enterprising Etonians successfully 
defeat the plot. 
Newton (W. Douglas), War, 2/ net. Methuen 
A study of the horrors of war, and the suffer- 
ings it brings to peaceful inhabitants of a country. 
Mgr. R. H. Bensou has written a preface. 
Oppenheim (E. Phillips), THe WaAy OF THESE 
Women, 6/ : Methuen 
The love of two women for one man, and the 
murder of a roné, are the chief ingredients in the 
plot of this novel. 
Page (Gertrude), THe ParHway, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
Rhodesia is the arena of the plot. The 
author depicts the laborious difficulties of Colonial 
pioneers, and shows how essential is the help of 
self-sacrificing, broad-minded women in the work 
of empire-building. The heroine’s love-affair does 
not run smoothly, but ends happily. 
Philips (Austin), ParRTAH AND BRAHMIN, a Story 
of the Home Civil Service, 6/ 


Smith & Elder 
See p. 226. 
Pickthall (Rudolf), THe Comic Kinapvom: NAPo- 
LEON, THE LAsT PHASE BUT Two, 3/6 net. Lane 
An account of the pilgrimage of some modern 
tourists with an Italian guide to Elba, blended 
with details of Napoleon’s brief rule on the 
island. 
Sidgwick (Ethel), A Lapy oF Lrtsure, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
See p. 226. 
Sims (Geo. R.), THs Devin in Lonpon, 6d. 
Stanley Paul 
A third edition. 
Smedley (Constance), UNA AND THY Lions, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
Una is a young teacher who wins as a Limerick 
prize a fortnight’s holiday in ‘Florence; the 
‘* lions ’’ are some people in the pension where she 
stays. The author recounts her beroine’s im- 
pressions and opinions. 
Stendhal, Tne RED AND THE BLACK, A CHRONICLE 
OF 1830, translated by Horace B. Samuel, 6/ 
Kegan Paul 
This new translation of the masterpiece which 
evoked such extraordinary admiration from Taine 
has an Introduction by Mr. Samuel dealing with 
Stendhal’s life and work. 
Webster (Nesta H.), Tur SHEEP TRACK, an Aspect 
of London Society, 6 John Murray 
The heroine is brought up by her father on 
original lines, his aim in education being to 
avoid the heaten track. 
Young (Francis Brett), Deer SEA, 6/ Secker 


997 


See p. 22 
JUVENILE. 


Andersen (Hans Christian), Fatry TALES, AND 
OTHER StToRIFs, revised and in part newly 
translated by W. A. and J. K. Craigie, Oxfo 
Edition, 1/6 net and 2 Milford 

Containing a selection of Andersen’s prose 

tales written between 1835 and 1872. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
American Historical Review, JANUARY, $l. 
Macmillan 
Mr. W. A. Dunning writes on ‘ Truth in 

History,’ Mr. A. A. Macdonell on * The Early His- 

tory of Caste,’ and Mr. G. H. Orpen on ‘ The Effects 

of Norman Rule in Ireland, 1169-1333,’ and there 





are other articles, reviews, and notes. 
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Antiquary, Fesrvary, 6d. 
Among the contents are papers on ‘ Stoughton 
in Surrey,’ by the Rev. J. B. McGovern; ‘ Deco- 
rative Ironwork,’ by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry ; and 
‘Thomas Basin (1412-1491) and a Window in 
Caudebee Church,’ by Mr. Charles Roessler de 
Graville. 
Child (The), JANUARY, 2/ net. 
Bale & Danielsson 
Some of the articles in this number are: 
‘The Aims and Work of the Church Lads’ Bri- 
gade,’ by the Rev. Edgar Rogers, and ‘ Child 
Welfare and the Guild of the Brave Poor Things,’ 
by Mrs. C. W. Kimmins. 
Classical Review, FEesBruary, 1/ net. 
John Murray 
Besides reviews and short. notices, there are 
original papers ‘On the Meaning of Adyos in 
Certain Passages in Aristotle’s ‘‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics,” ’’ by Mr. A. R. Lord; ‘ On the Meaning 
of Adyos in Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics,’ ’ by Mr. John 
Burnet; and ‘In Propertium Retractationes 
Selecte,’ by Mr. J. S. Phillimore. 
Ecclesiastical Review, FEBRUARY, 15/ yearly. 
Washbourne 
Prominent features in this issue are papers on 
: Hebrew in our Seminaries,’ by the Rev. R. 
Butin; ‘The Pastor and the Other Sheep,’ by 
the Rey. A. B. C. Dunne; an anonymous article 
on ‘Pére Edouard Butard: an Uncanonized 
Martyr’; and a translation of a prison hymn of 
Fray Luis de Leon, by Mr. Thomas Walsh. 
Homeland (The), 1d. 
Central Land and Housing Council 
A new journal, the aim of which is to pro- 
mote the rural and urban land reforms of the 
Liberal party. 
Indian Magazine and Review, I’esruary, 3d. 
Constable 
Includes articles on ‘ The Ravens of Burma,’ 
by Miss Mary E. R. Martin, and ‘ The Emperor 
Jahangir’s Treasures of Walrus and Narwhal 
Ivory,’ by Mr. H. Beveridge. 
International Journal of Ethics, JANUARY, 65c. 
Allen 
Notable papers are ‘ Ethical Pessimism in 
Bergson,’ by Mr. J. W. Scott; ‘ Swift and Whit- 
man as Exponents of Human Nature,’ by Mr. 
R. D. O’Leary; and ‘ The Problem of Person- 
ality,’ by Mr. Wilson D. Wallis. 
Irish Book Lover, Fesruary, 2/6 per annum. 
Salmond 
The contents include an article on Aubrey de 
Vere, notices of new books and magazines, and 
a quarterly bibliography of Irish literature. 
Irish Review, Frervuary, 84. net. 
Dublin, ‘ Irish Review ’ Publishing Co. 
Includes articles on ‘Taxation of Land 
Values: the Irish Standpoint,’ by Mr. Justin 
Phillips ; ‘ Obscurity and Poetry,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Plunkett ; reviews, and several poems. 
Open Court, Fesrvuary, 6d. 
‘ Open Court ’ Publishing Co. 
Has discus ions ot ‘The Boundaries of 
Natural Science,’ by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, with 
portraits, and of ‘Conservatism and Morality,’ by 
Mr. T. T. Blaise. 
Penal Reform League, Quarterly Record, JANu- 
ARY, 3d. The League 
The contents include notices of women 
prisoners, and reports of a conference on ‘ The 
Court of Rehabilitation: a New Way of dealing 
with Criminals,’ and of other meetings of the 
League. 
Psychical Research, Proceedings of the Society, 
JANUARY, 4/ net. Edwards 
Containing Prof. Bergson’s Presidential Ad- 
dress, = red last May, and translated by Dr, 


i. W. Curr, and an illustrated paper entitled ‘A 
Reconstruction of some ‘ Concordant Auto- 
matisms,’’ ’ by Miss Alice Johnson. 


Sociological Review, January, 2/6 net. 
Sherratt & Hughes 
Notable articles are ‘Some Currents of 
Modern French Thought as_ reflected in the 
Novel,’ by Miss Winifred Stephens; ‘ Abnormal 
Psychology,’ by Prof. William Brown; and 
‘Society and the ‘“ Individual,’’’ by Mr. R. M. 
Maclver. 
United Empire, the Royal Colonial Institute 
Journal, FEeRvARY, 1/ net. Pitman 
Some of the articles in this number are 
‘German Colonial Policy,’ by Prof. M. Bonn; 
‘Child Emigration, an Experiment, by Mr. 
Kingsley Fairbridge: and ‘ Greater Britain in 
1913, a Retrospect,’ by Pelons. 
War and Peace, JANvARY, 3d. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
The contents «f this number include articles 
on ‘Germany and the Fight for Civilism,’ by 
Norman Angell; ‘ Retrenchment,’ by Lady 
Byles ; ‘The Fallacy of Norman Angellism,’ by 
“A Rifleman’’; and a letter from Mr. Borden on 
Militarism. 


Stock 





GENERAL. 
a (Harold), THE BEp-Book oF HAPPINESS, 
Hodder & Stoughton 
‘An anthology of anecdotes and prose and 
verse extracts, chosen on account of their expres- 
sion of happiness, ‘‘ for the diversion, distraction, 
and delight of those who lie abed.”’ 


Burdett (Sir Henry), BuRDETT’s HospPITaALs AND 
CHARITIES, 1914, the Year Book of Philan- 
thropy and Hospital Annual, 10/6 net. 

Scientific Press 

“A review of the position and requirements, 

and chapters on the management, revenue, and 
cost of the charities. An exhaustive record of 
hospital work for the year. It will also be found 
to be the most useful and reliable guide to British, 

American, and Colonial hospitals and asylums, 

medical schools and colleges, nursing and con- 

valescent institutions, consumption sanatoria, 
religious and benevolent institutions and dis- 
pensaries.”’ 

Debrett’s House oF COMMONS AND THE JUDICIAL 
BENCH, 1914, edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige, 
7/6 net. Dean 

Containing a Parliamentary ‘ Who’s Who,’ 
statistics concerning the last two general elections 
and subsequent by-elections, details of recent 
changes in the House and new judicial appoint- 
ments, a list of technical Varliamentary expres- 
sions, and other matter. 


Devine (Henry C.), CHoosING A Boy’s CAREER, a 
Practical Guide for Parents, Guardians, School- 
masters. Glaisher 

A second and revised edition. 

Do Miracles Happen? by G. K. Chesterton, 
Joseph McCabe, Hilaire Belloc, Dr. J. War- 
schauer, J. A. Hobson, A. P. Sinnett, Cecil 
Chesterton, and E. W. Lewis, 6d. 

‘ Christian Commonwealth * Co. 

Contains the speeches delivered at the debate 
recently held at the Little Theatre, with letters 
from Dr. Stopford Brooke and Mr, Israel Zangwill, 


Gurney (Lydia Maria), THINGS MOTHER USED TO 
MAKE, ‘“ The Countryside Manuals,” 2/ net. 
Macmillan 
A. collection of old-fashioned recipes which 
are inexpensive and simple enough for the in- 
experienced housekeeper. 

Kinne (Helen) and Cooley (Anna M.), Foops AND 
HovsEHOLD MANAGEMENT, a Textbook of the 
Household Arts, 5/ net. Macmillan 

This volume deals with practical household 
management, giving information on the cooking 
and serving of tood, its cost and nutritive value, 
on kitchen utensils and stoves, cleaning out rooms, 
and washing and ironing clothes. 


Maxims from the Writings of Mgr. Benson, by the 
Compiler of ‘ Thoughts from Augustine Birrell,’ 
“*'The Angelus Series,’ 1/3 net, eather 2/6 net. 

Washbourne 
Contains saying of Mgr. Benson’s, arranged 
for each day in the year. 

Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of Edwin 
Drood, heard by Mr. Justice Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, VERBATIM REPORT OF THE PRoO- 
CEEDtNGs, from the Shorthand Notes of J. W. T. 
Ley, 2/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

A report of the trial held. under the auspices 
of the Dickens Fellowship, at King’s Hall last 
month. 

Welcker (Adair), WINE-BIBBERS AND SINNERS, 
20c. Author, 508, Berkeley National 

Bank Building, Berkeley, Cal. 
A temperance tract written in the form of a 
story. 
SCIENCE. 

Couturat (Louis), THe ALGEBRA OF LoaIc, trans- 

lated by Lydia Gillingham Robinson, 3/6 net. 
Open Court Company 
Includes a Bibliography and a Preface by 

Mr. Philip E. B. Jourdain. 

Lamb (Horace), DyNAmics. 10/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
A sequel to a recently published treatise on 

Statics. ‘ihe author follows the method adopted 

by Maxwell in his ‘ Matter and Motion.’ 

Scott (Thomas Bodley), THm Roap To A HEALTHY 
OLp AGE, Essays Lay and Medical, 2/6 net. 

Lewis 

A little book on the prevention and treat- 

ment of diseases that come with approaching 

years, pleading for skilled investigation in this 
direction. 

Smithsonian Institution, United States National 
Museum, BULLETIN 71, A Monograph of the 
Foraminifera of the North Pacific Ocean: 
Part II[. LAGENID%, by Joseph Augustine 
Cushman. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

A monograph dealing with the family 

Lagenide of tne foraminifera as it is represented 

in the North Pacific Ocean. 





FINE ARTS. 

Maspero (Sir G.), MANUAL OF EGYPTIAN ARCHZO- 
LOGY AND GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF ANTIQUITIES 
IN EGyPt, translated and enlarged by Agnes 8S. 
Johns, 6/ net. Grevel 

The sixth English edition of this book, which 
is intended for students and travellers 


Street (George Edmund), Some AccouNT OF 
GotTuic ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN, edited by 


Georgiana Goddard King, 2 vols., 6/ net. Dent 
A new edition, revised and brought up to 
date, in which the original illustrations and notes 
of the author have been retained. The editor’s 
notes include some on the early painting and 
sculpture of Spain. 
MUSIC. 


Nicholson (Edward Williams Byron), EARLY 
BoDLEIAN Music, Introduction to the Study of 
some of the Oldest Latin Musical Manuscripts 
63 Novello 

A paleoygraphical description of the most 
important Bodleian MSS., up to the end of the 
eleventh century, which contain neums, and of 
those twelfth-century examples of neum-writing 
which supply links in the history of English nota- 
tion, with seventy-one collotype facsimiles. 


DRAMA. 


Aiyar (T. S. Krishna), Lorp CLIve (the Founder 
of the British Empire in India), a Drama in 
Five Acts, | fe Trichinopoly, 

Joseph’s Industrial School Press 
A ree... r° amatization of the early life of 

Lord Clive, dealing with events which took place 

in South India during 1748-53. There are 

illustrations. 

Ponsonby (Magdalen), IpLE Women, a Study in 
Futility, 1/ net. Humphreys 

Some idle Society women, for want of some- 
thing better to do, try to help the leader of a new 
religion for the rejection of earthly temptations, 

Sophocles in English Verse: Part II. Aras, 
ELEcTRA, 'TRACHINIAN MAIDENS, PHILOCTETES, 
by Arthur S. Way, 3/6 net. Macmillan 


FOREIGN. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Blache (Capitaine Vidal de la), L’EvAcuATION DB 
L’EsPAGNE ET L' INVASION DANS LE MIDI (JUIN, 
1813—Avrit, 1814), Tomes I. and JI., 10fr. 
each. 

Paris, Section Historique de l’Etat-Major 
This history is illustrated by maps. 

Grasset (Capitaine A.), LA GUERRE p’ESPAGNE 
(1807-1813): Tome I. OcToBRE, 1807—AVRIL, 
1808, L5fr. 

Paris, Section Historique de l’Btat- — 
The first volume of a history which is to 
divided into five parts, based on official p vilvng 
ments, and illustrated by maps and pictures. 

Passy (Louis), UN AMI DE MACHIAVEL: FRANCOIS 
VETTORI, SA VIE ET SES (KuvreEs, 1474-1539, 
2 vols., 15fr. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

The subject-matter of the first volume, the 

Life of Vettori, is based upon original documents, 

and is illustrated by reproductions of prints. 

Vol. II., also illustrated, includes a chapter on 

the literary work of Vettori, and Appendixes, 

one of which consists of his ‘ Voyage en Alle- 
magne.’ 


’ 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Berry (Georges and Jean), Le VAGABONDAGE ET 
LA MENDICITE, en Russie, en Allemagne, en 
Hollande, en Belgique, dans les Etats Scandi- 
naves, et dans le Canton de Berne, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Figuiére 
A third edition. 
POLITICS. 


Dumas (Charles), Lis#rRez LES INDIGENES, OU 
RENONCEZ AUX COLONIES, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Figuiére 
Hagen (Maximilian von), VORAUSSETZUNGEN UND 
VERANLASSUNGEN FUR BISMARCKS EINTRITT 
IN DIE WELTPOLITIK, lm. 80. 
Berlin, Grenzboten 
FICTION. 
Gebhart (Emile), AvTour D'UNE TIARE, 1/ net. 
Paris, Crés ; 
London, Dent 

One of the ** Collection Gallia.” 

Masoh (A. E. W.), Er. MISTERIO DE LA VILLA 
Rosa, traducida ‘del inglés por F austino Ballvé , 
" Colee cién Espatola Nelson,”’ lfr. 25 net. 

A translation of ‘ At the Villa Rose, ’ a story 
of murder and its detection. For notice see 
Athen., Oct. 1, 1910. 

Puaux (René), LA MALHEUREUSE Eprne, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 

A second edition, illustrated from the author’s 

photographs. 
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MR. BALFOUR AS THEOLOGIAN. 


Tue Gifford Lectures were founded by 
Adam Gifford, a Lord of the Court of Ses- 
sion, who was born in Edinburgh in 1820, 
and died at Granton in 1887. By his will 
he left 25,0001. to the University of Edin- 
burgh, 20,0007. each to Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, and 15,0001. to St. Andrews, to endow 
lectureships in Natural Theology, subject to 
no dogmatic tests whatever. The first 
lecturer appointed was Max Miiller, who was 
followed by Principal Caird, E. B. Tylor, 
Andrew Lang, J. Hutchison Stirling (author 
of ‘The Secret of Hegel’), William James, 
and others. The Gifford Lectureships are 
the most liberally beneficed of all academic 
appointments, and are the only University 
posts the emoluments of which, during the 
time that they accrue, compare not un- 
favourably with those of a popular comedian. 

Mr. Balfour, who finished his first course 
of lectures at Glasgow University on 
Friday week last, took for his subject 
‘A Belief in Theism,’ and essayed his 
task without the help of notes other than 
could be contained on the back of a 
foolscap envelope, and perhaps on that 
account his remarks were occasionally some- 
what disjointed and his sentences strangely 
convoluted. He began by saying that 
he was about to deal with one of the 
greatest subjects which could interest the 
human mind, and he maintained that the 
preservation of values—ethical, esthetic, and 
cognitive—depended on our contemplating 
them in a theistic setting. His material 
was not design as seen in the external world, 
nor his argument the old and valuable argu- 
ment from design. He had chosen different 
methods and set himself a larger object. 
The — principle on which his broad 
line of argument was based was the contrast 
between the causes of belief and the reasons 
for belief. All our beliefs might be con- 
sidered as natural products, whatever more 
they might be. 


A second general principle that he enun- 
ciated was that, in the consideration of 
beliefs as natural products, their value would 
be profoundly affected by their origin. 
He laid it down as a proposition that 
unless we could find in the causal series 
which had produced beliefs, some adequate 
source for them, then these beliefs would 
inevitably suffer in value. If beliefs were 
to be regarded from the side of natural 
production, we must find in their pedigree 
some source higher than our own poor 
reason. Once that was granted, the central 
nucleus of his argument was conceded. 
Yet he was forced to deal with subsidiary 
issues, because there were two kinds of 
mitigating circumstances which might be 
urged as reasons for qualifying his full con- 
clusion. The first of these arose out of the 
fact that beliefs which might be taken as 
axiomatic seemed to have such absolute 
necessity that inquiry into their origin was 
unnecessary. To grant that, however, left 
the paradox unanswered. How came they 
to have such certitude by intellectual right ? 
The Kantian theory of knowledge had made 
out that such fundamental or axiomatic 
truths were constitutive of the world, that, 
in fact, the world was what it was because 
of them. While he did not intend to dis- 
cuss any form of idealism, he would raise 
this one point. The critical idealists had 
attempted to construct all knowledge out of 
absolute, certain, and universal categories, 
supplemented by immediate and intuitive 
observation. As against this he ventured 
to show that if we were to construct or 
justify the scheme of commonsense and 


and unprovable assumptions. There were 
inevitable beliefs, beliefs not inevitable, and 
yet again and beyond these tendencies to 
believe, probabilities—in his sense of the 
term—which we might see influencing the 
history of science. The second mitigating 
circumstance he insisted on still more often. 
It was that natural selection—or any other 
kind of selection—was incapable of account- 
ing directly for any of the higher values. 

Why, in the face of so much criticism 
of the Darwinian theory, had he referred 
to selection and to it alone? Because 
selection was the only substitute he knew 
for design. It imitated design up to a 
point. Therefore, if to selection could be 
traced back the body of our beliefs, we 
might mitigate the argument by showing 
that they were due not merely to a colloca- 
tion of atoms or blind forces, but that some- 
thing had been interpolated imitating intelli- 
gence. If we could show that the higher 
principles on which we acted had survival 
effect, would this maintain their values ? 
He doubted it. But it would be better than 
to regard them as the chance result of the 
unthinking clash of natural energies. But 
the argument lost force in any case, since no 
one could show that the higher values had 
survival effect. To maintain anything of 
that kind would drive us to the conclusion 
that the further we got from the unmitigated 
action of selection, the more we were cut 
adrift from that which, on this theory, was 
the basis of all our values, of all our know- 
ledge, ethical emotions, and esthetic feel- 
ings. It was a wholly impossible theory. 
He attempted to show in detail that natural 
selection could not be made _ responsible 
for the higher values, and that the higher 
the value the more it seemed removed from 
the primitive consequences of natural selec- 
tion. This, in many forms and concerning 
many subjects, was his main line of con- 
tention. It was neither the argument from 
design, nor an argument of the metaphysical 
a priort type which had played a great part 
in the history of thought, especially among 
the great thinkers of the Continent. It was 
an argument attached to no great meta- 
physical system, and avowedly based on 
commonsense and the scientific develop- 
ments of commonsense, which were our 
working creeds. It was not based on any 
intuitive sense of religious values. He did 
not despise or underrate the direct argument 
from religious values. A man might be, and 
was, quite right in saying that religious 
values could rest on religion, and on it alone. 
But that was not an argument in favour of 
religious values, but a statement that he 
felt the value of religion. For those who 
weighed one side and the other of a discussion 
it was possible only to rest the value of reli- 
gion on other values in which they put trust. 
It was religious values he had to prove, he 
therefore rested them on other values which 
were acknowledged. Religion being the 
conclusion, he did not bring it into his pre- 
mises. 

To whom, therefore, was his argument 
addressed? Not to the metaphysicians 
as such. They could take little interest in 
what was not a system, but a point of view. 
Yet there were certain aspects of these 
problems which, he thought, ought to be 
taken into account by all those who desired 
in the interests of philosophy to construct 
a philosophy of science and of common- 
sense. While this might not be necessary 
either for science or commonsense, it was 
of vital importance for philosophy. His 
own opinion was that European thought 
was lamentably deficient in anything de- 
serving to be called a philosophy of science, 
and that such attempts as had been made in 





scientific knowledge, we required unproved 


this direction had been wholly unsuccessful. 


But the Gifford Lectureship was not 
founded mainly for the philosophic, and he 
endeavoured to speak mainly to others. Of 
these others, whom had he attempted to 
help ? To many it was wholly superfluous 
to argue in favour of a God. To them He 
was a daily and hourly certainty, as real and 
immediate as anything they could conceive. 
They were above his argument. Again, 
there were others who by temperament or 
training had no interest in such speculations. 
They were probably too busy ; the pressure 
of immediate necessity left them neither 
time nor inclination for this kind of refiec- 
tions. Theordinary beliefs of commonsense, 
science, and religion were sufficient for their 
needs. On this class depended the work of 
the world. He was not one of those who 
urged every man to make himself acquainted 
with the arguments on all important ques- 
tions. God had not so made the world that 
its ordinary business was to be carried on 
by dialectic. These practical men were be- 
side his argument. He was addressing those 
whose very nature drove them to question 
and probe into their own destiny, and the 
destiny of the race, and to examine the beliefs 
on which conduct turned. 

Even this class consisted of enormous 
numbers. Among them we found a kind of 
shallow, infinitely tiresome, and wholly 
uninstructed sceptics, who aimed at acquir- 
ing a reputation for enlightenment on the 
humble capital of a few materialistic tags, 
and a few of the obvious difficulties which 
had oppressed mankind since the dawn of 
thought. In these he had neither interest 
nor hope. At the other extreme were the 
great doubters. From these had come pillars 
of orthodoxy, leaders of the greatest heresies, 
founders of great systems of thought. In 
any given generation they could be but 
relatively few in number. 

Between these two extremes were a very 
large number of educated persons greatly 
perplexed by problems that modern science, 
philosophy, or criticism had forced on all 
desirous of taking a spiritual view of the 
universe. Such men might agree that a 
world without God was one in which values 
were greatly diminished ; but might argue 
that their intellectual integrity might com- 
pel them to relinquish these values, and 
that if unfettered reason acting on the 
problems of the world so compelled them, 
they must obey with stoical resignation. 
To such, he thought, his line of argument 
might at least suggest consolations. Theirs 
was an honourable attitude of mind, but, 
he was convinced, profoundly mistaken. 
It was based on an entirely false contrast 
between intellectual values and _ other 
values. Such men were misled also by the 
pernicious fallacy that all speculative diffi- 
culties began when they left the solid 
ground of sense and experience, and reached 
the super-sensible and metaphysical. There 
were speculative difficulties in and around 
us, in our relation to things, the relation of 
thought to matter, and soul to soul. 

A further mistake was the idea that the 
values of religion and morality were to be 
saved, but that the things of the intellect 
stood by themselves. He tried to show that 
the theistic setting was a necessary part of all 
values, including intellectual values as well as 
ethical and esthetic values. That was the real 
moral of his lectures. A belief in theism was 
not an accidental cr unessential ornament—a 
theistic belief is essential; and Mr. Balfour 
declared that in whatever direction we look, 
on whatever values we cast our eyes, if we 
want to retain these values, be it in the 
domain of beauty, or of morality, or of 
science, there is but one setting in which 
they will retain their values undiminished— 





and that setting is a belief in God. 
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MR. WILLIAM ARCHER AT THE 
MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


TuE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Moral 
Education League was held at the Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on Feb. 6th. 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie was in the chair, 
and expressed satisfaction at the pro- 
gress made by the League during the year. 
He referred to various changes that had 
occurred, and especially to the tour at 
present being undertaken by their lecturer 
and demonstrator, Mr. F. J. Gould, in the 
United States, where he was _ successfully 
giving demonstration lessons. He mentioned 
three new vice-presidents of the League, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
and Mr. William Archer. 

The last-named gave a striking address 
on ‘ Knowledge and Character,’ though we 
must not be taken as endorsing all his con- 
clusions. His text was the opinion expressed 
by Principal Griffiths that our present system 
of education subordinated the development 
of character to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Mr. Archer believes that the antithesis of 
knowledge and character is absurd, and 
would be impossible in true education. 
The latter he defines as “‘ the unfolding of 
the laws of life and the investigation into 
the history and conditions of human society.” 
There is no competition between this and 
the unfolding of character; but incidental 
hints do not constitute moral training. 
The chief fault found by the speaker in the 
educative process is that it is vitiated with 
insincerity. Teachers have to abstain from 
teaching what they know to be true, and in 
consequence those highest intelligences 
which cannot give up their convictions are 
lost to education. He wished that minds of 
the first order could be induced to impart 
knowledge in some great scheme of education. 

The insincerity referred to was the pre- 
tence that morality was subsequent to and 
arose out of religion; whereas morality was 
much older than any eatant religion. Old 
Testament morality represents a code which 
had gradually grown—a product of the 
human spirit in certain social and geo- 
graphical conditions, but one marked by 
omissions and defects. Man has always and 
everywhere been left free to discover moral 
laws for himself just as he discovered 
physical laws. The world had for cen- 
turies grown up to the ideas imperishably 
crystallized in the Gospel. But the theolo- 
gizing of morality had always taken place, 
and this Mr. Archer considered an instince- 
tive desire to safeguard the conquests of the 
spirit under the strongest sanctions. Man- 
kind had toiled upwards to its present 
phase. 

He declared that we can never unify the 
educative process so that knowledge and 
character can grow in beauty side by side 
until we place religion in its true historic 
context, 7.e., until we regard man, not as 
fallen, but as gradually rising. The child is 
one of a gréat host marching upward. Mr. 
Archer believes this setting of religion in its 
true place would mean only the re-interpre- 
tation !of theological terms, such as sin, hell, 
&e. He would set about it by telling the 
plain, unvarnished story of the ascent of 
man, beginning in the instincts of the higher 
animals to sacrifice their desires for the 
sake of the race, wherein he sees the rudi- 
ments of individual and social morality. 
He would describe the emergence of man, 
but not give any dogmatic teaching of 
evolution. The cave-dwellers and _lake- 
dwellers and their daily work are of en- 
trancing interest, and it could be shown how 
families flourished according as the social 
virtues were practised. He would by no 
means sentimentalize history, and omit the 





many failures and cruelties it presents, but 
he would show that the progress of the race 
depended on sacrifice. Primitive religions 
were not a moralizing influence, but morality 
germinated in every clime out of the very 
substance of human nature. He would 
show the high level of morality attained in 
five or six regions of the ancient world. Yet 
it was not from Greece or India, but from 
Judea, that there emanated a gospel of an 
all-embracing sympathy. The true wisdom 
lies in placing the Christian ethic in its historic 
context, and he would continue to show how 
theology took the upper hand of morality, 
though the moral sense was gradually grow- 
ing. Morality was defined by Mr. Archer 
as ‘‘Man’s conception of his duty to his 
fellow-creatures,”’ and religion (not theology) 
as 

“the realization of the mystery and the wonder 
of existence, the effort of the individual soul to 
enter, into relation with the universal soul or 
principle or force.” 

Thus morality and religion can reinforce 
each other. The world is growing juster, 
kinder, humaner, century by century, and 
mankind has developed as a race an admirable 
fund of social virtues. The growing child 
should be shown something of the wonder 
and awe of the growth of morality. 

In summing up Mr. Archer said he re- 
garded education as falling into three 
departments: (1) Mechanical, which in- 
cluded reading, writing, arithmetic, formal 
logic and languages—an extravagant dis- 
proportion of time was devoted to this 
department in school life; (2) Religious, 
including all the non-human sciences as 
these awakened wonder and awe, and 
“‘reverent awe is the essence of religion ”’ ; 
(3) Moral, which included anthropology, 
sociology, history, and literature. A com- 
plete education would embrace all three 
departments, but at present we set children 
to peck at knowledge at a dozen different 
parts having no connexion with each other. 
The practice of education should be guided 
and inspired by a large, enlightened, and 
securely founded theory. 

The innate bias of the human spirit is 
not towards evil, but towards good, and this 
is the most wonderful fact in the universe. 
Evil as such has not a fighting chance, and 
an early and clear idea of this tremendous 
truth should be given to children. 











‘CASE FOR LAND NATIONALISATION.’ 
February 10, 1914, 


Your reviewer of my book ‘ The Case for 
Land Nationalisation, who is apparently 
the same man who reviewed it for The New 
Statesman, is of course entitled to his poor 
opinion of it. He is a champion fault- 
finder. But I would rather make mistakes 
(the man who never makes them never 
makes anything) than be so unfair as to do 
nothing else but look for them in others. 
But his omniscience is scarcely complete. 
The statement as to the arrangement of the 
old common fields in strips, for which he 
derides me, he will find in Sir Henry Maine’s 
‘Village Communities’ (Lecture ITI. p. 85). 

The book has been reviewed by Tory 
papers, and not one of them has been at all 
unfair, and not one so hostile as this pro- 
fessed Socialist. Criticism is good for every- 
body. I do not resent it; but ill-natured 
fault-finding for the sake of finding fault 
is another thing altogether. 

I am conscious of the defects of my book, 
and no one who knows me would call me 
a vain man. I never resent the criticism 
of a friend, but your reviewer writes as if 
he had a personal grudge; but for this I 
would not trouble you to read this. 








At any rate, I am fortified by the know- 
ledge that the book is very differently re- 
garded by practically all the others who have 
reviewed it. But I imagine that nothing 
will disturb the self-satisfaction which is 
evidently one of his chief characteristics. 
They are the eleven obstinate jurymen, 
and he is the only one that is right. 
Incidentally, I may say that I prefer to 
take the democratic conclusions of Dr. 
Slater to the whitewashing conclusions of 
Prof. Gonner, which he himself prefers. 
JosEPH HYDER. 


*.* We are glad to gather from Mr. 
Hyder’s remarks that the anonymity of our 
reviewer is not in the least danger. We 
regret that there is not time to obtain any 
opinion from him for the present number. 








THE DUNN SALE. 

On Monday, the 2nd inst., and the four follow- 
ing days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the second portion 
of the library of the late Mr. George Dunn, the 
chief prices being the following : Albertus Magnus, 
Liber de Laudibus Marie, printed at Cologne by 
Ulrich Zell; Prefacio in Laudes Marie, printed at 
Maintz by Schoeffer, bound together in a Diilmen 
binding, 527. A volume containing seven old 
English MSS. relating to Yorkshire abbeys, 12th 
century to 15th, 447. Aretinus, De Bello Italico 
adversus Gothos, printed at Foligno, 1470, 3651. 
Augurellus, Iambica, printed at Venice, 1505, in 
old stamped binding, 39/. Bartolus de Saxo- 
ferrato, Lectura super Codices, Naples, 1471, 411. 
Bede, Historie Ecclesiasticwe Gentis Anglorum, 
English MS., 12th century, 511. A collection of 
several thousand rubbings from old bindings, 
9 vols., 80/. Breviarium ad usum Ecclesia 
Anglicane, a travelling friar’s service book, 
English MS., 14th century, 106/. Brunetto 
Latino, Il Tesoro, Treviso, 1474, 37/. Caoursin, 
Obsidionis Rhodize Urbis Descriptio, 1496, 7O0l. 
Chorale cum officio Sancte: Crucis, Italian MS., 
15th-16th centuries, 611. Cicero, De Oratore, 
Venice, c. 1470, 491. Clement of Llanthony, A 
Harmony of the Gospels, English MS., 14th 
century, 591. Dathus, Elegantiole Latini Ser- 
monis, printed by Lambert Palmart, Valencia, 
n.d., 31l. Dialogus Creaturarum Moralizatus, 
Gesta Romanorum, both printed by Gerard Leeu 
at Gouda, 1480, 611. Dionysius Areopagiticus, 
Italian MS., 1436, 671. Donatus, Commentarium 
super Terentium, printed by the “‘ R”’ printer at 
Strasburg not later than 1473, 331. 10s. Erasmus, 
Christiani Matrimonii Institutio, Basle, 1526, in 
contemporary stamped binding, 321. 10s. _ Kuclid, 
Elements, Venice, 1482, 231. 10s. Gambiglioni- 
bus de Aretio, Tractatus de Criminibus, Paris, 
1476, 321. 10s. Sir Edward Hoby, Commonplace 
Book, 1580-95, 907. Horw B.V.M. ad usum 
Gallicanum, French MS. with 11 miniatures, 15th 
century, in French binding stamped with the 
arms of Cardinal Mailly, 46/.; another, with 12 
small miniatures, 41l.; another, with 16 histori- 
ated initial miniatures, 118/.; another, ad usum 
Romanum, with 8 semi-arched miniatures, 491. ; 
another, printed and illuminated by Gillet 
Hardouyn, 1509, 60/.; another, translated into 
French by Pierre Gringoire, c. 1525, 601. ; another, 
ad usum Ecclesiw Sarisberiensis, English MS., 
15th century, with a full-page miniature, con- 
taining a note in the autograph of Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, 881. Ketham, 
Fasciculus Medicine, Venice, 1495, 611. Maillard, 
Sermones de Adventu, 1518, in contemporary 
Bruges binding, 31/. Martial, Epigrams, Basle, 
1536, in contemporary stamped German binding, 
401. Mason, Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicane, 1625, 
in a fine Lyonese binding, 491. Mirrour of our 
Lady, printed by Richard Fawkes, 1530, 511. 
Monte Regio, Kalendarium, Venice, 1476, 301. 
Perez, Tractatus contra Judeos, &c., Valentia, 
1485, 50/. Pliny, Epistole, 1511, in contemporary 
stamped binding, 43/. Propertius, Carmina, 
Italian MS., 15th century, 701. Psalter, English 
MS., 18th century, with 7 large miniatures, 1101. ; 
another, 14th century, with 11 large initials, 561. ; 
Psalterium Eboracense, English MS., 12th century, 
with 7 large initials, 491. Rodericus Zamoriensis 
Episcopus, Speculum Humane Vita, in French, 
Lyons, 1477, 102/.; another edition, Toulouse, 
1480, 327. Seneca, Proverbia, French MS., 13th 
century, 301. Thebaldeo da Ferrara, Opera, 
Modena, 1498, 371. 10s. Valturius, De Re 
Militari, Verona, 1472, 2051. Virgil, Opera, 1512, 
bound for Louis XII. of France, 501. Latin 
Bible, from thej library at Waltham Abbey, 
English MS., 13th century, 501. 

» The total of the sale was 8,2681. 
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Literary Gossip. 


At last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
London County Council, amid unanimous 
regret which all who have any affection for 
London will heartily share, the resignation 
by Sir Laurence Gomme of his office as 
Clerk to the Council was received and 
officially accepted. We are further sorry 
to learn that this step has been required 
of Sir Laurence by his medical advisers. 
We hope that leisure will give him suffi- 
cient health to write. 


Tue importance of biography in the 
study of history was one of the points 
emphasized by Mr. P. 8. Allen in the first 
lecture of his course on ‘The Age of 
Erasmus,’ given on Tuesday last at King’s 
College. Mr. Allen dealt chiefly with the 
Adwert Academy, with certain notable 
German scholars, and the valuable per- 
sonal records which remain in the letters 
they exchanged with each other. 

Two of the most interesting characters 
discussed were Wessel, at one time in 
contact with, and influenced by, 4 Kempis, 
and Agricola (the Frieslander), connected, 
as also was Wessel, with the University of 
Heidelberg. It was his friend Hegius of 
the school at Deventer who taught 
Erasmus, and debated with Wessel, in a 
letter of 1483, the vexed question of the 
unsuitability of certain parts of the 
classics for school reading. The untiring 
zeal of these scholars in the matter of 
learning from the past was illustrated by 
extracts read from their letters ; but the 
lecturer did not fail to show that their 
interest in the state of contemporary 
education, and their criticism of con- 
temporary work, were equally careful and 
keen. Thus Agricola wrote to Hegius 
about his wish to begin Hebrew, since the 
novelty of Greek was beginning to wear 
off; and his ‘“csre for learning” is 
evident in the numerous quotations from 
the classics which he uses in writing on the 
subject of word-derivations, in days when 
memory took the place of both grammar 
and dictionary. His enthusiesm for 
scholarship even led Agricola so far as 
to undertake the somewhat delicate task 
of making certain corrections in a letter 
which Hegius had written to him. The 
next lecture is to deal with ‘ School Life ’ 
and Erasmus at Deventer. 

The Daily Telegraph informs us that 
the Ottoman Government have decided to 
open the Turkish Universities to women, 
and to institute for their benefit special 
courses on hygiene, gynecology, domestic 
economy, science, and—O tempora, O 
mores /—the rights of women. 


Wipcomnr Hovsr, Bath, built by 
Inigo Jones, is about to be sold. This 
announcement has been coupled in the 
daily press with the statement that ‘ Tom 
Jones’ was written there, which will de- 
cidedly not hold water. Fielding’s mas- 
terpiece took six years in writing (1743- 
1749), and during that time he was 
certainly not the perpetual guest of Mr. 
Bennet at Widcombe House. The ques- 
tion of the great novel’s birthplace was 





raised at Fielding’s bicentenary in 1907, 


when Mr. Austin Dobson gave it as his 
opinion that it must have been written 
intermittently in many places, including 
taverns and coffee-houses, and conjectured 
that the ‘little parlour” wherein the 
author, in Book XIII., described himself 
as seated at work, may have been in 
the house at Twerton-on-Avon known as 
“ Fielding Lodge,” or, preferably, in the 
cottage in Church Lane, Widcombe, once, 
as a commemorative tablet testifies, occu- 
pied by the novelist and his sister Sarah. 


Tue Paris correspondent of The Times 
furnishes his paper with an amusing 
description of the sad plight to which 
M. Bergson—and with him the study 
of philosophy in France—is reduced 
through over-great popularity. The 
world of fashion crowds tumultuously 
into the Collége de France, and ousts 
from the lecture-hall the students who 
have the first right to places there, 
whence, we gather, there arises, and very 
naturally, no little highly unphilosophical 
contention. 

M. Bergson attempted the other day 
to steal a march upon fashion by lecturing 
at 2 instead of 4. But no! By 1.30 
the crowd was so great that the hall had 
to be thrown open, and a quarter of an 
hour later the students could not get in. 
The heat and the throng caused one or 
two young girls to faint, but, apart from 
that, M. Bergson’s lecture, of which the 
subject was ‘Method in Philosophy,’ 
was delivered without disturbance. 


Tue Carlyle’s House Memorial Trust 
issued its report last week, and an- 
nounced that the south end of the Arched 
House at Ecclefechan has been acquired 
for the sum of 110/., through the generosity 
of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It was, how- 
ever, in the north end of the house, sepa- 
rated from the other by an archway, that 
Carlyle was born, and this has not yet 
come into the market. During last year 
3,346 persons visited the place. 


Ox Wednesday afternoon last there 
was held at the Lyceum Club a highly 
interesting meeting. Mrs. Rentoul Essler, 
whose activity on behalf of the improve- 
ment of the condition of authors is already 
well known, had convened it in order to 
consider the possibility of founding an 
authors’ periodical — one which should 
do for the literary profession something 
of what The British Medical Journal does 
for the medica! profession, and conjointly 
with this, or as an alternative, of founding 
an authors’ trade union or an ‘** Academy.” 


Mr. Israel Zangwill was in the chair, 
and his opening remarks were decidedly 
of a pessimistic turn. His view was that 
the improvement of the condition of 
authors must proceed rather from a 
change in the outlook and practice of the 
consumer than from any organization of 
forces on the part of the producers of 
literary wares. 

Mrs. Essler desired the foundation of a 
paper to be conducted by and for authors, 


partly in the interests of sound criticism 





and the raising of a central standard for 
literature in England, and partly as an 
aid to rescue sound work from remaining 
unnoticed. 

There followed a lively discussion, in 
which the commercial and practical side 
of authorship was naturally more in 
evidence than the purely literary, though 
Mr. Hugh Walpole stoutly maintained 
that, even if an author was a poor man, 
he was, by virtue of his calling, happier 
than other poor men. The speeches 
rather illustrated the outlook of writers 
and their particular experience than hore 
on the question of the desirability of 
founding a new periodical. The ‘* Aca- 
demy”’ and the trade union found sup- 
porters, and there was a suggestion for 
the foundation of an authors’ agency. 

Mr. Zangwill, in summing up, insisted 
that for most of the schemes proposed 
some one strong man as leader was the 
first requisite, and that precisely such a 
man was nowhere to be found. 

The meeting did, however, produce 
some definite result. A resolution was 
passed that a Committee should be called 
together to consider what steps might 
be taken for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of authors—whether the formation 
of a trade union or the founding of a 
paper—the Committee to be the Literary 
Committee of the Lyceum Club, with 
power to co-opt members from outside. 
There is thus a possibility that Mrs. 
Essler’s ideas will issue in some practical 
measure. 


WE welcome yet another magazine this 
week. Mr. Humphrey Milford is respon- 
sible for The Political Quarterly. The 
price is more than half that of Mr, 
Gibson Bowles’s Candid Quarterly, and 
the tone is best described, we think, as 
rather more judicial. Thanks to the re- 
awakening of a serious interest in current 
events, there exists, we believe, a public 
sufficient to support both publications. 


THE seventy-fifth annual general meet- 
ing of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution will take place on the evening of 
Thursday, the 26th inst., at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street. The President, 
Col. Harry L. W. Lawson, will be in the 
chair, and recommendations to increase 
the pension list and amend the rules will 
be brought forward. 


Cou. VrBart, R.E., is preparing a Life 
of Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., late of 
the Madras Engineers, whose varied and 
distinguished services should supply ma- 
terial for an interesting book. 


Tue Cuiswick Press is printing for 
Mr. R. C. Trevelyan ‘The New Parsifal,’ 
which is described as an “* operatic fable.” 
It is a satyric drama in verse, contain- 
ing divers adventures, and dealing with 
modern esthetic fashion. It combines 
the myths of Circe and the Phenix with 
that of Klingsor, and recounts the later 
history of the Holy Grail, emphasizing at 
the same time its original magic signifi- 
cance. The book will be ready for issue 
this coming week. 
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The Conquest of Mount McKinley. By 
Belmore Browne. Illustrated from 
Photographs and Sketches. (Putnam, 
15s. net.) 


Tuts book is supposed to have a decisive 
bearing upon a controversy on a far 
different subject—that of Dr. F. A. Cook’s 
claim to have reached the North Pole. In 
1903 and 1906 Dr. Cook led two expedi- 
tions with the object of ascending Mount 
McKinley—the “ giant’ of the Alaskan 
Range, which reaches the height of 
20,300 ft., and is the highest mountain 
in North America. On his first venture 
he attacked the mountain on its western 
and northern sides, but without success 
—indeed, without reaching a very high 
altitude. In 1906, with a better equipped 
party, in which Mr. Browne and his alter 
ego, Prof. Parker, were included, he made 
his attempt from the south; and the 
opinion of the majority of the party was 
that from this direction the mountain 
was unassailable. They therefore returned 
to their base on Cook Inlet, under the idea 
that the attempt was to be abandoned 
owing to the lateness of the season. In 
September, however, Dr. Cook went back 
to the foot-hills of Mount McKinley with 
a “packer” named Edward Barrille, 
concealing his intentions from the others, 
and in less than a month’s time returned 
with a claim that he had ascended the 
great peak. 

Mr. Browne, who describes this ex- 
pedition in the first five chapters of 
his book, states that he knew Dr. Cook 
could not possibly have made the ascent 
in the time and with the means at his 
disposal, and also that he had obtained 
from Barrille what amounted to an admis- 
sion of the deception. He kept his own 
counsel till the appearance of Dr. Cook’s 
book ‘To the Top of the Continent,’ 
describing his ascent, and by that time 
Dr. Cook had already started on his 
Polar venture. The controversy that 
followed the nearly simultaneous return 
of Messrs. Peary and Cook in 1909 aroused, 
as is well known, the utmost bitterness in 
America; and, according to Dr. Cook, a 
large sum was offered and paid to Barrille 
by the Peary party for an affidavit of 
confession that they never ascended the 
mountain. To this charge by Dr. Cook 
Mr. Browne makes no allusion; but, in 
conjunction with Prof. Parker, he organ- 
ized an expedition to Mount McKinley 
in 1910, the main object of which, we 
may presume, was to disprove Dr. Cook’s 
claim. At least they again approached 
the mountain on its southern side in the 
summer season, and confirmed their former 
opinion that the best chance of success 
was by way of one of three ridges which 
flank the north-eastern face of the peak. 
It was by one of these—it is not clear 
which—that Dr. Cook claimed to have 
made his ascent in sixteen days from the 
southern foot-hills. But the party of 
1910 ascertained that none of these ridges 
can be reached from the south; and 





they profess to have identified the peak 
which Dr. Cook photographed as_ the 
summit of the mountain with one which 
lies among the southern glaciers, and is 
little more than 5,000 ft. above sea-level. 
After careful comparison of the photo- 
graphs we are not confident that the two 
peaks are identical; for Mr. Browne’s 
view is taken at a greater distance from 
his peak, and shows other mountains in 
the background. But in Dr. Cook’s 
photograph of what his accusers call his 
** fake-peak ”’ there is shown a considerable 
area of fairly level rock that is bare of 
snow; and this would seem to be quite 
impossible at a height of over 20,000 ft. 
Mr. Browne’s statement that there was 
not sufficient time for Dr. Cook’s ascent 
‘is highly probable, but he makes the 
mistake of giving no specific dates. Dr. 
Cook will, perhaps, only be rehabilitated 
in the minds of those who doubt him by 
the discovery of his record in its metallic 
tube, which he says he left in a ‘‘ protected 
nook ” near the summit. 

The adventures of Mr. Browne and Prof. 
Parker in 1910 and 1912 form the main 
subject of the present volume. In the 
former year their party consisted of eight 
men, who proceeded in a motor-boat to 
the head of navigation on the streams 
flowing south of the Range, and then 
‘“ packed ”’ their supplies on their backs 
over thirty miles of the foot-hills to the 
base of the peak. They made more than 
one fruitless attempt to reach one of its 
north-eastern ridges ; and on their failure 
attacked it from the south-west, reaching 
a height of 10,300 ft. 

On the second expedition they tried 
a wholly different plan, involving a 
winter journey. With only four men 
and a team of twelve dogs they dis- 
covered a new pass through the Range 
at a height of 6,000 ft. to the east of 
the great peak, and established a base 
camp at the timber-line of the northern 
foot-hills after an exhausting two months’ 
sledge trip from the Kenai Peninsula 
south of Cook Inlet. The north side of 
the Range appears to be a _ big-game 
paradise. Moose are described as plenti- 
ful, though none was shot ; but the party 
replenished their supplies with caribou 
and mountain sheep. From here they 
were able to take provisions by the dog- 
sledge to a height of 11,000 ft. ; and from 
this advance-base they made two attempts 
upon Mount McKinley in June, 1912. 
Their highest camp was at 16,615 ft., and 
on the first attempt they were driven hack 
by a storm at only a short distance from 
the summit. The temperature on this 
day—June 21st—was 15° below zero, and 
the wind-force was estimated at 55 miles 
per hour. A second attempt was less 
successful, though they reached the foot 
of the highest dome, and shortness of 
supplies then compelled the abandonment 
of the project. It was, indeed, hard luck 
to be foiled hy weather when success was 
within their grasp; but perhaps the 
feelings which deterred Mr. Browne from 
calling his book ‘The First Ascent of 
Mount McKinley ’ should have made him 
content with a less ambitious title than 





the one he has chosen. Shortly after 
returning to their base they experienced 
an appalling earthquake, which did them 
no personal injury, but appears to have 
altered the configuration of some of the 
peaks in the Range. 

Mr. Browne is not a practised writer, 
but he has good powers of description ; 
and his enthusiasm for the mountains 
and for wilderness-travel will appeal to 
all who are interested in the literature of 
exploration. In his use of the word “ serac ”” 
for the whole of an _ ice-fall, instead of 
the great blocks of ice which compose it, 
he may be following American custom, 
but such an extension of the meaning is 
illegitimate. Originally, we believe, the 
word means a kind of cheese, to which 
these blocks were compared. 

The photographs are remarkably good, 
and give an excellent idea of the wild 
scenery of the Range ; while Mr. Browne’s. 
colour-sketches have a charm of their own, 
though their scheme of colour is not 
always convincing. His admirable map 
makes the scene of his explorations entirely 
intelligible ; it is an immense improve- 
ment on the small-scale maps which were: 
thought sufficient for Dr. Cook’s volume. 








SOCIETIES. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—F eb. 5.—Sir Hercu- 
les Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope read a paper on ‘The Funeral of 
King Henry V.’ Of this there were at least three 
contemporary accounts: a French one of Enger- 
raud de Monstrelet, a version in Latin by Thomas 
of Walsingham, and what is probably an officiah 
account in English (now in the Heralds’ College). 
There is alsoa later version in English in Edmund 
Hall’s Chronicle. These all agree in the main as to: 
the King’s death in 1422 at Bois de Vincennes, 
and the removalof his body after embalmment to 
Paris, and thence to Rouen, where it lay some time. 
Thence it was conveyed, with great pomp and 
solemnity, to Abbeville, and so to Calais, where 
it was brought over-sea to England. The body 
was landed at Dover just two months after the 
King’s death, and after resting at divers places 
on the way, at each of which a splendid herse 
was set up, was finally brought to London, and so 
to Westminster, where it was buried in the abbey 
church of St. Peter. So magnificent a funerak 
had not. been seen in England for 200 years. 
There are certain discrepancies in the accounts 
as to the number of horses that drew the charet 
with the King’s body, and effigy of boiled leather, 
and as to the armorial devices on the trappers. 
Mr. Hope showed how these differences might be 
reconciled, and quoted from the accounts of 
the sacrist of the Abbey evidence that there 
were finally four horses with new trappers with 
the King’s badges, all of which became with other 
things the perquisite of the Abbey because the 
horses drew the charet up the nave of the church. 
Mr. Hope also discussed an interesting variation 
between the badges on the trappers and those 
now visible upon the King’s chantry chapel. 
These consist of the Bohun swan and the King’s 
antelope chained to beacons on one side, and 
oak trees on the other. But it is clear from the 
trappers and other contemporary evidence that 
the King actually bore the antelope in two aspects = 
first, as engaged in “ busie laboure,’’ drawing in 
a horse-mill; and, secondly, as taking ‘ vic- 
torious reste,’ reposing on a stage, with gold 
branches over him. On the chapel the horse- 
mill has been blundered by the carver into @ 
beacon, no example of which, as a badge of 
King Henry V., seems to occur elsewhere. 

Dr. T. M. Legge exhibited some fragments of 
fifteenth-century English stained glass. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—Feb. 6.—Mr. H. A. Nesbitt 
in the chair.—Mr. Walter W Seton read a 
paper on two fifteenth-century English MSS.,. 
which he is editing for the Philological ee 
and the Early English Text Society, and whic. 
will be published shortly. 

The first manuscript is a version of the Rule 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, or Order 
of Penitents. It is a MS. of nineteen leaves. 
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written on vellum; the first fourteen leaves 
contain the English version of the Rule, 
and leaves 15 and 16 a Latin fragment from 
Bernardine de Bustis’ Rosarium, containing a 
list of members of the Third Order who have 
been beatified or canonized. The MS. was 
formerly in the collection of Thomas Pennant 
(1726-98) at Downing in Flintshire, and passed 
into the possession of the Earls of Denbigh. It 
now belongs to Mr. Seton. There exist three 
main recensions of the Rule of the Third Order. 
The earliest, dating from 1221, was discovered by 
M. Paul Sabatier in a Capistrano MS., and is 
divided into twelve chapters. This version 
contains additions forming a thirteenth chapter, 
probably added in 1228. The second recension, 
as given by Luke Wadding and other chroniclers, 
was issued about 1234. The third recension, 
which is the one contained in the Pennant MS.., 
was issued by Nicholas IV. in 1289 in the Bull 
*Supra Montem.’ Existing evidence seems to 

rove that the Third Order was founded by 
t. Francis about 1221, and that it began either 
at Faenze or at Florence; it was started to 
meet the needs of the large number of lay-folk, 
both men and women, who were anxious to ‘‘ do 
penance,’’ but who, owing tothe circumstances 
of their lives, could not become Friars Minor or 
C'arisses. The form of the primitive Rule of 
1221-1228 may be attributed to Hugolino 
(Gregory [X.), and its contents to St. Francis. 
The form and contents of the second Rule 
of 1234 probably are the handiwork of Elias 
of Cortona, the Minister General, and they 
reflect the tendency of separating the Third 
Order from the Order of Friars Minor and 
bringing it more directly under the Holy See. 
On the other hand, the Rule of 1289, as con- 
tained in the Pennant MS., shows the reversal 
of that policy, and the connexion of the Third 
Order once again with the rest of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

The Pennant MS. has the peculiarity that it 
is divided into twenty-four chapters, instead of 
into twenty as the Latin versions generally are 
divided. ‘There are indications that two hands 
have been at work on the MS., and that the 
translator or the copyist, or both, were un- 
familiar with Latin. 

The second manuscript is MS. Bodl. 585, in 
the Bodleian Library, and contains inter alia 
an English version of the Rule of the Second 
Order or Order of Clarisses. It is doubtful 
whether a written Rule existed before 1218. 
The first known Rule was contained in the 
Hugoline Constitutions of 1218. These re- 
mained in force until 1247, when they were 
superseded by a second Rule, issued by Inno- 
eent [V. This in turn was replaced by the Third 
Rule of 1253, granted to St. Clare by Inno- 
cent IV. two days before her death. The Abbey 
of Longchamp in the diocese of Paris was 
founded by Isabella, sister of King Louis of 
France. A special Rule for this house was 
first approved by Alexander III., and later 
confirmed by Urban IV. in 1263. The Bodleian 
MS. contains an English translation of the 
Isabella Rule. External and internal evidence 
combine in showing that this particular MS. was 
written for the house of Clarisses founded by 
Blanche of Navarre near Aldgate about 129%, 
known as ‘* Menouressis enclosid,’’ and thus 
giving their name to the street now called 
** Minories.”” The MS. probably remained 
in the possession of the convent until the 
dissolution of the convent in 1539. It then 
passed into the library of King Henry VIII., 
and thence into that of Charles Howard, Earl of 
Nottingham, by whom it was presented in 1604 
to the Bodleian Library. Following the Rule 
itself is a long appendix, apparently consistin 
ofa compilation of three other documents, an 
containing mainly directions |for the conduct 
of the various offices. 





_ ZooLocicaL—Feb. 3.—Sir John Rose Bradford, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretar a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during November 
and December, 1913.—Mr. D. Seth-Smith exhibited 
a photograph of two hybrids between a peacock 
and a hen guinea-fowl which were bred in Germany 
and are now in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. 
He also showed the skin of a hybrid pheasant 
hen, one of a number bred in Sussex by Mrs. John- 
stone, between a cock Calophasis mikado and hen 
Cc. ellioti.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave an account 
of the batrachians and_reptiles collected by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union and the Wollaston 
Expeditions in Dutch New Guinea. Four species 
of batrachians and eight species of reptiles were 
described as new.—Dr. F. E. Beddard read a paper 
containing further observations upon the Cestode 
genus Urocystidium, Beddard.—Mr. H. G. Plimmer 
reported on the deaths which had occurred in the 
Society's Gardens during 1913. 








Soctety oF Brsrican ArcH«:0oLoGy.—Feb. 10. 
—Dr. Gaster in the chair.—Mr. F. Legge read a 
paper on ‘ The Greek Worship of Serapis and Isis,’ 
which was in part supplemental to one called ‘ The 
Legend of Osiris,’ read before the Society in 1911. 
The view he put forward was that the Legend of 
Osiris, as it appears in Plutarch’s tract, is derived, 
not from one source, but from two; and that, 
while the part which narrates the war between 
Horus and Set rests on a real historical tradition 
going back to a civil war at the time of the Second 
Dynasty, the remaining part, including the Pas- 
sion, Death, and Resurrection of Osiris, is a variant 
of the story of the Dying God current among all 
the peoples of the countries bordering on the 
Eastern Mediterranean. He furtier sought to 
show that in the later phase of the Alexandrian 
religion the Supreme God was androgyne and self- 
begetting, forming, in fact, a triune Deity or 
Trinity in Unity, consisting of Father, Mother, 
and Child. 





HEtLenic.— Feb. 10.—-Miss Jane Harrison 
read a paper on ‘ Poseidon and the Minotaur.’ 
She urged (a) that the cult of Poseidon on 
the mainland of Greece was oe ge oy not 
autochthonous: (b) that it reached the main- 
land from the South, not the North; (c) that 
in origin it was ‘“‘ Minoan,” and in subsequent de- 
velopment became ‘‘ Mycenwan,” and ultimately 
Hellenic. The aspects of the god as Pontius, 
Hippius, and Taureus were explained on the new 
psychological method, which asks, not what the 
god is, but what are the social activities and 
social structure of his worshippers. As Pontius 
and Pontomedon, Poseidon is the project of a 
people who were fishermen, traders, and thalasso- 
crats, as Hippius of a people of horsemen, as 
Taureus of a people who as herdsmen worshipped 
the Bull. Miss Harrison then asked the question, 
Was there in antiquity a people who were fisher- 
men, traders, thalassocrats who owned thorough- 
bred horses, and who as herdsmen worshipped the 
Bull. The answer was obvious. Minos of Crete 
was the first of the thalassocrats; his palace 
accounts show his command of horses and 
chariots from Libya, and his people worshipped the 
Bull of Minos. The Minotaur was the primitive 
point de repére round which ultimately crystallized 
the complex figure of Poseidon. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Royal Academy, 4 —‘General Characteristics of Greek Art, 
including Greek Painting,’ Sir C. Waldstein. 
jurveyors’ Institution, 7.—'Land Drainage,’ Mr. C. B. Rolfe. 
(Junior Meeting.) 
le Foundation, 7.30.—‘ Book Illustration and Decora- 
aw places th Century, and to the Present Day,’ Mr. 


ie. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—' Artistic Lithography,’ Lecture I., Mr. J. 
Pennell. (Can' ure. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion,’ Lecture V., Prof. W. Bateso: 
— Anthropological institute. — 4. Papers and Exhibits by 
Members of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia.—8.15. 
‘Flint Finds in connexion with Sand,’ Mr. RK. A. Smith; 
‘The Experimen Investigation of Flint Fracture and 
Problems of Early Man,’ Mr. 8. H. Warren. 
— Statistical, 5.—'The Census of the Empire, 1911: its Scope and 
Some of its Results,’ Sir J. A. Baines. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, §.—"The New Harhour-Works 
and Dockyard at Gibraltar,’ Mr. A. Scott. 
— Zoological, 8.30.—Lantern Demonstration of the Helminthes 
cotlected by Scott's Antarctic Expedition, by Dr. R. T. 
Leiper and Surgeon Atkinson; ‘Ubservations made to 
ascertain whether any Relation subsists between the 
Seasonal Assumption of the “ Ec’! " Plumage in the 
Mallard (Anas boscas) and the Condition of the Testicle,’ 
Messrs. ©. G. Seligmann and 8. G. Shattock; and other 


Papers. 
Gpogrammical, 8.45.—"Some Aspects of Travel,’ Mr. Rudyard 


ng. 
Wen. Inohk Literary, 430,—* Edward Dowden,’ Mr. T. W. Rolleston. 
= - —' Gact ~ of Literature, 5.15.—'The Idea of Comedy,’ 
. W. Ve: 





—- M logicel, 7.30.—'The Interpretation of the Results of 
ioundings with Pilot Balloons,’ Dr. W. N. w; * Pilot 
Balloon Ascents at the Cent: Flying School, Upavon, 
uring 1913,’ Mr. G. M. B. Dobson. 
= Ree 8.—‘Psalmody, with Special 
a . ul's i * im w 

Reference to the Darfose Beater, Kev. W. Marshall. 
= Socket, of Arts, 8.—‘The Preservation of Wood,’ Mr. A. J. 
Wallis-Tayler. 
- -Lore, 8.30.— President's Address on ‘¥Folk-Lore and 


Psychology. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Hamlet in Legend and Drama: 

(i) The Myth,’ Prof. I. Gollancz. 
aa Acacemy, 4.—'The Archaic Period of Greek Sculpture,’ 

ir C, Waldsvein. 

— 4.30.—'The Brain of Primitive Man, with Special 
ce to the Cranial Cast and Skull of Eoanthropus 
(the Piltdown Man),’ Prof G. Elliot Smith ; and other Papers. 
Royal Numismatic, 6.—‘Coins of the Kings of Hormuz,’ Dr. 
Codri: ; ‘A Find of Roman Coins in Dorset,’ Mr. H. 








in .—Dr. J. P. will open a Discussion by a Paper 
entitled ‘On the a of Species by Coming 

Chemical, 8.30.—‘ ions of Cyanohydrins,’ Part IT., 

McCombie, and T. H, Reade ; 

‘The System Ether—Water—Potassium lodide - Mercuric 
Todide,’ Part I1., Mr. A. C. Dunningham ; and other Papers. 

oe Ad Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 8.30.—‘Silversmiths,” Mr. H. 

aryon. 
Fri. 3.—Annual M 


— Institution of Civil Bngineers, 8.—‘The Use of Reinforced 
Concrete in connexion with Dock and Uther Maritime Work,’ 
ie. ©. 8. Meik. (Vernon - Harcourt Lecture: Students’ 


eeting. 
= Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘Some Modern 
Methods of Welding,’ Mr. T. T. Heaton. 
- Viking. 8.15.—"North Jutland in the Viking Age,’ Prof. 8. 
uller. 


— Bary Fptaton, toot ond, Recreate 
urns: an A. " 
Sar. Institution, 3. Mine Rlectric Emissivity of Matter,’ 


IL, Dr. J. ‘A. Harker. 





Science Gossip. 


On Tuesday last Prof. Karl Pearson 
delivered a lecture at the Francis Galton 
Laboratory for National Eugenics on ‘ The 
Graduated Character of Mental Defect, 
and on the Need for standardizing Judg- 
ments as to the Grade of Feeble-Mindedness 
which shall involve Segregation.’ The lec- 
ture dealt almost entirely with the first 
part of the subject, the second part being 
treated only by implication. After deplor- 
ing the fact that the records of families in 
which defect existed were as yet but scanty, 
Prof. Pearson passed to the consideration 
of the alleged physical ‘“ stigmata’’ in- 
dicating feeble-mindedness, especially in 
children. Just as Dr. Goring had exploded 
Lombroso’s “ criminal marks,’ so the lec- 
turer could find little to justify the hypo- 
thesis that there existed any distinguishing 
physical “ stigmata ” of mental defect. The 
hypothesis that such defect was a Mendelian 
unit-character was an absurd notion which, 
if true, meant that between 11 and 12 per 
cent of the total population were latent 
defectives. The lecturer criticized in some 
detail Prof. Davenport’s work on ‘ Per- 
missible Marriages,’ and emphasized against 
the eugenists of Cornell the objections that 
they sometimes treated alcoholics as normal, 
at other times as feeble-minded ; that they 
only used those minute portions of pedi- 
grees which appeared to substantiate their 
theories; and that in one pedigree they 
called a man with 107 feeble-minded rela- 
tives “normal.” Prof. Pearson exhibited a 
number of photographs of normal and de- 
fective children, showing that the presence 
of the ‘‘ stigmata ’’ was no guide to mental 
efficiency. The statistics which showed that 
mental defect was associated with loss of 
weight or height, in some cases at least, took 
no account of well-known anthropometrical 
differences, e.g., Dr. Lapage had compared 
English defective children with normal 
Scottish children. 

With regard to psychological differences, 
Prof. Pearson showed that, although it was 
true that, as a rule, defective children 
responded to memory, intelligence, and 
‘*maturity ’’ tests less readily than normal 
children, yet in each case perhaps 40 per 
cent of the feeble-minded children passed 
the tests with the same success as merely 
backward normal children. Perhaps the 
only cases which might be regarded as 
defective, from the evidence of the Binet- 
Simon tests alone, were the children who, 
between six and sixteen, were at least four 
years behind their normal fellows in mental 
growth. At present, however, ‘‘ mental 
defect ”’ is a term the use of which is seriously 
affected by mere personal equations, a 
definite external test being yet to be found. 


Pror. Bowery has subjected the Census 
statistics of the agricultural population of 
England and Wales to an elaborate ana- 
lytical treatment, and he is now giving a 
course of four lectures on the results at the 
London School of Economics. In the first 
lecture, delivered on Monday last, he de- 
scribed the method he had adopted to 
ascertain the quantity of the movement of 
population. He had listed all the rural 
districts which, according to the 1911 
Census, appeared to have escaped suburb- 
anization, and which were not disturbed by 
colliery development, the presence of military 
camps, or other external influences, and he 
had allowed for the inmates of institutions. 
Cornwall, Middlesex, Hampshire, and Surrey 
had been altogether excluded. The 1911 
figures for these districts were then com- 
pared with the corresponding statistics for 
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1901 and 1891. The result showed that in 
virtually every county in England there 
had been a decline in the rural population 
between 1891 and 1901—amounting on the 
average to 2 per cent—and an almost 
complete recovery during the following 
decade. In Wales, however, there had been 
a decline throughout the whole period. 


Dr. D’H&RELLE has discovered a way of 
exterminating the locusts which constitute 
one of the worst plagues of South America. 
He has cultivated the bacillus of a disease 
which is endemic among them to such a 
degree of virulence that it spreads with 
extraordinary rapidity, and is fatal to the 
individual insect within twenty-four hours. 
A liquid infected with the culture is sprinkled 
on the plants in the locusts’ way, and the 
effect is soon apparent. The dead locusts 
are spoken of as collected by cartloads. 

It is easy to understand that, from the 
locusts’ point of view, this is a scheme of 
no less than diabolical ingenuity ; indeed, 
we ourselves must confess to an irrational, 
yet unconquerable dislike of it. The people 
whose business it formerly was to get rid 
of the locusts, perceiving that their trade 
was being taken from them, have not only 
risen against this too successful practical 
application of modern science, but, what is 
more surprising, have also actually won the 
day, and have compelled Dr. d’Hérelle to 
return to France. 


Mr. ArcuipALp Hutcuryson has com- 
municated to the Church Missionary Society 
a graphic account of the late earthquakes at 
Kagoshima and of the eruption of Sakura- 
shima. During Sunday, January 11th, it 
is said, there were no fewer than 64 severe 
shocks and 48 slighter shocks of earth- 
quake. On Monday morning an enormous 
column of black smoke rose from near the 
base of Sakurashima, which was followed 
within half an hour by other columns, 
which began to pour upward from places 
in the fields at the foot of the mountain, 
and from craters on its summit. There was 
not then, nor for many hours, any great 
noise, but from Kagoshima, at a distance of 
four miles, showers of rocks could be plainly 
seen falling. At 6.30 there was a terrific 
crack, and the earth seemed to leap up. 
Hundreds of people waiting at the railway 
stations were hurled to the ground, while 
walls and chimneys fell in all directions. 
The most fearful moment seems to have been 
that when the alarm of a tidal wave was 
raised, which, however. turned out to be 
false. 


Str TREVOR LAWRENCE, while leaving to 
his wife the whole of his well-known collec- 
tion of plants, expressed in his will the 
wish that she would present to Kew those 
parts of the collection which were of purely 
botanical interest, or which she might con- 
sider to be so. Lady Lawrence has informed 
Sir David Prain, the Director of Kew Gardens, 
of her intention to carry out her husband’s 
wishes. 


Dr. JAMES CANTLIE has brought to con- 
siderable success a highly interesting innova- 
tion in medical diagnosis. He has dis- 
covered how to use the tuning-fork as an 
adjunct to the stethoscope for the examina- 
tion of the more deep-lying organs, where 
it is difficult to ascertain the exact nature 
of the disease. The fork is set vibrating, 
and on the shaft being placed against the 
body-wall, and moved about over the 
surface of the body, a note is transmitted to 
the stethoscope which varies according to 
the density of the organ over which it is 
placed. Not only can the exact limits of an 
organ be accurately defined by this means, 





and the position of fractures be made out, but 
Dr. Cantlie’s further observations seem also 
to indicate that different states of an org a 
produce different tones. He has, at an 
rate, been able to demonstrate that the tones 
given out by a fatty liver are distinct from 
those given out by a cirrhosed liver. The 
discovery, if substantiated, is not more 
important from a medical point of view 
than it is interesting from the point of view 
of what our grandfathers called “ natural 
philosophy.” 


THE AUSTRIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

has awarded posthumously to Capt. Scott 
the highest distinction it can confer, the 
Hauer Medal. This will be placed in the 
hands of the British Ambassador in Vienna, 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen, to be forwarded 
for keeping to the British Geographical 
Society. 
* Commander Evans lectured on the 7th 
inst. to the Berlin Geographical Society. 
At the close of the lecture the chairman, 
Prof. Hellmann, called upon the audience to 
rise in their places as a testimony of respect 
to the memory of Scott and his companions, 
and announced that Commander Evans 
had been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 


By the death of Mr. Horace Bolingbroke 
Woodward, which occurred on the 6th inst., 
there has passed away, in his 66th year, 
a geologist who was recognized as one of our 
leading authorities on British stratigraphy. 
He was a son of Dr. 8. P. Woodward, the 
author of the well-known ‘ Manual of the 
Mollusca,’ and a nephew of Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, formerly Keeper of Geology at the 
British Museum. 

After spending some time as an assistant 
in the library of the Geological Society, 


Mr. H. B. Woodward passed in 1867 to 
the Geological Survey, where his field 
work lay among a_ great diversity of 


strata, but especially those of Jurassic age. 
Possessing much literary ability, he was an 
industrious and accurate writer, and several 
Survey Memoirs are the work of his pen, 
including three volumes on the Jurassic 
rocks. His ‘Geology of England and 
Wales,’ of which a second edition appeared 
in 1887, takes rank as an authoritative 
work; nor should his edition of Stanford’s 
‘Geological Atlas’ be overlooked. On the 
occasion of the centenary of the Geological 
Society in 1907 he wrote the official ‘ His- 
tory’ of the Society, and two years after- 
wards received its great prize, the Wol- 
laston Gold Medal. To Mr. Arnold’s “‘ Geo- 
logical Series ’’ he contributed the volumes 
on water supply and on soils. He was also 
closely connected with the geological part 
of the last edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and for many years acted as one 
of the assistant editors of The Geological 
Magazine. By his singularly modest and 
amiable disposition, Horace Woodward en- 
deared himself to a large circle of scientific 
friends, including almost every geologist of 
note in this country. 


WE regret to learn that Miss Julia Anne 
Hornblower Cock died on Saturday, the 
7th inst.. in her 54th year. She was a 
Doctor of Medicine of Brussels and Dean of 
the London School of Medicine for Women, 
as well as an examiner for the Board of 
Education. She wrote the memorandum 
on ‘ Medical Inspection of Secondary Schools 
for Girls’ in the fifth volume of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, 1895, being herself inspector 
of the North London Collegiate and the 
Camden Schools for Girls. She had also 
been in practice at Braintree. 





FINE ARTS 


—o— 


Portfolio of Drawings. By W. Orpen. 
(Chenil & Co., 21. 2s. net.) 


In these reproductions the slight tendency 
to a relative thickening of line consequent 
upon reduction has sometimes gone un- 
corrected—wisely, we think, as the draw- 
ings are in each case improved thereby. 
The work is such as comes out well in 
photogravure, the cleanness and delicate 
execution which were virtues in the 
original losing hardly at all by this process. 
The Portfolio will be in universal request 
in Art Schools, as Mr. Orpen is on the 
whole the most capable living exponent 
of the art of drawing from the posed 
model as now in vogue in such institu- 
tions. Mr. John—more brilliant—would 
also be more suspect because of his less 
photographic standard of accuracy. 

Such a single-figure study as ‘ Kit’ 
shows the possibilities of Mr. Orpen’s 
method. An elaborate composition like 
‘The Yacht Race,’ obviously compiled a 
figure at a time, and connected by an 
embroidery of landscape detail, shows 
its limitations. In ‘ After Bathing’ the 
embroidery is more ingenious, the com- 
pilation more artfully concealed ; yet it 
has constructive unity only as a thing in 
the flat, though the individual figures are 
elaborately modelled. Such works are 
perfect models for students so long as we 
regard the sole object of their education to 
be a highly trained hand andeye. Toa 
purist the actuality of these drawings, the 
sinuous quasi-perfection of their line, ap- 
pears a pretension not quite warranted by 
the facts. The artist’s hold on the plastic 
design of his subject is never so complete 
as to justify the inclusion of such delicate 
variations—variations which have |been 
observed, indeed, by the eye in their effect 
on the contour as a flat thing, but not 
apprehended by the intelligence as 
connoting a line in three-dimensioned 
space at such and such an angle to the 
other lines of the composition. The practice 
of drawing the figures of a composition 
separately, each with a fresh “ point of 
sight,’ implies a fundamental indifference 
to such finer relations in space. 

This criticism is, of course, on the ideal 
plane. Mr. Orpen sins in_ illustrious 
company, and would have little difficulty 
in pointing to compositions by Titian and 
others in which figures of as convincing 
solidity have evidently been pushed this 
way and that about the surface of a picture 
till they make an agreeable fagade. None 
the less, we think such drawing tends to 
fall between two stools. It is permissible 
for an artist—absorbed in the beauty of 
undulation of the line as such—to forget 
the real form it stands for, and become 
inaccurate. Yet if truth to fact be pro- 
fessed, he is really a more accurate artist 
who confesses his incapacity to keep in 
touch with the very skin of the object, 
and analyzes the soldi “set” of every 
plane he uses in the picture, however 
few they may be,fwith some attempt at 
perfection. 
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written on vellum; the first fourteen leaves 
contain the English version of the Rule, 
and leaves 15 and 16 a*Latin fragment from 
Bernardine de Bustis’ Rosarium, containing a 
list of members of the Third Order who have 
been beatified or canonized. The MS. was 
formerly in the collection of Thomas Pennant 
1726-98) at Downing in Flintshire, and passed 

to the possession of the Earls of Denbigh. It 
now belongs to Mr. Seton. There exist three 
main recensions of the Rule of the Third Order. 
The earliest, dating from 1221, was discovered by 
M. Paul Sabatier in a Capistrano MS., and is 
divided into twelve chapters. This version 
contains additions forming a thirteenth chapter, 
probably added in 1228. The second recension, 
as given by Luke Wadding and other chroniclers, 
was issued about 1234. The third recension, 
which is the one contained in the Pennant MS.., 
was issued by Nicholas IV. in 1289 in the Bull 
‘Supra Montem.’ Existing evidence seems to 
| meg that the Third Order was founded by 

t. Francis about 1221, and that it began either 

at Faenze or at Florence; it was started to 
meet the needs of the large number of lay-folk, 
both men and women, who were anxious to ‘* do 
penance,”’ but who, owing tothe circumstances 
of their lives, could not become Friars Minor or 
C'arisses. The form of the primitive Rule of 
1221-1228 may be attributed to Hugolino 
(Gregory [X.), and its contents to St. Francis. 
The form and contents of the second Rule 
of 1234 probably are the handiwork of Elias 
of Cortona, the Minister General, and they 
reflect the tendency of separating the Third 
Order from the Order of Friars Minor and 
bringing it more gy! under the Holy See. 
On the other hand, the Rule of 1289, as con- 
tained in the Pennant MS., shows the reversal 
of that policy, and the connexion of the Third 
Order once again with the rest of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 
_ The Pennant MS. has the peculiarity that it 
is divided into twenty-four chapters, instead of 
into twenty as the Latin versions generally are 
divided. ‘There are indications that two hands 
have been at work on the MS., and that the 
translator or the copyist, or both, were un- 
familiar with Latin. 

The second manuscript is MS. Bodl. 585, in 
the Bodleian Library, and contains inter alia 
an English version of the Rule of the Second 
Order or Order of Clarisses. It is doubtful 
whether a written Rule existed before 1218. 
The first known Rule was contained in the 
Hugoline Constitutions of 1218. These re- 
mained in force until 1247, when they were 
superseded by a second Rule, issued by Inno- 
cent IV. This in turn was replaced by the Third 
Rule of 1253, granted to St. Clare by Inno- 
cent IV. two days before her death. The Abbey 
of Longchamp in the diocese of Paris was 
founded by Isabella, sister of King Louis of 
France. A special Rule for this house was 
first approved by Alexander III., and later 
confirmed by Urban IV. in 1263. The Bodleian 
MS. contains an English translation of the 
Isabella Rule. External and internal evidence 
combine in showing that this particular MS. was 
written for the house of Clarisses founded by 
Blanche of Navarre near Aldgate about 129%, 
known as ‘‘ Menouressis enclosid,’’ and thus 
giving their name to the street now called 
“* Minories.”” The MS. probably remained 
in the possession of the convent until the 
dissolution of the convent in 1539. It then 
passed into the library of King Henry VIII., 
and thence into that of Charles Howard, Earl of 
Nottingham, by whom it was presented in 1604 
to the Bodleian Library. Following the Rule 
itself is a long appendix, apparently consistin 
of a compilation of three other documents, an 
containing mainly directions [for the conduct 
of the various offices. 





ZooLoaicaL— Feb. 3.—Sir John Rose Bradford, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during November 
and December, 1913—Mr. D. Seth-Smith exhibited 
a photograph of two hybrids between a peacock 
and a hen guinea-fowl which were bred in Germany 
and are now in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. 
He also showed the skin of a hybrid pheasant 
hen, one of a number bred in Sussex by Mrs. John- 
stone, between a cock Calophasis mi. and hen 
Cc. ellioti.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave an account 
of the batrachians and_ reptiles collected by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union and the Wollaston 
E itions in Dutch New Guinea. Four species 
of batrachians and eight species of reptiles were 
described as new.—Dr. F. KE. Beddard read a paper 
containing further observations upon the Cestode 
genus Urocystidium, Beddard.—Mr. H. G. Plimmer 
reported on the deaths which had occurred in the 
Society's Gardens during 1913. 














Soctety oF BrBLicaL ArcH«:oLoGy.—Feb. 10. 
—Dr. Gaster in the chair.—Mr. F. Legge read a 
paper on ‘ The Greek Worship of Serapis and Isis,’ 
which was in part supplemental to one called ‘ The 
Legend of Osiris,’ read before the Society in 1911. 
The view he put forward was that the Legend of 
Osiris, as it appears in Plutarch’s tract, is derived, 
not from one source, but from two; and that, 
while the part which narrates the war between 
Horus and Set rests on a real historical tradition 
going back to a civil war at the time of the Second 
Dynasty, the remaining part, including the Pas- 
sion, Death, and Resurrection of Osiris, is a variant 
of the story of the Dying God current among all 
the peoples of the countries bordering on the 
Eastern Mediterranean. He furtier sought to 
show that in the later phase of the Alexandrian 
religion the Supreme God was androgyne and self- 
begetting, forming, in fact, a triune Deity or 
Trinity in Unity, consisting of Father, Mother, 
and Child. 





HEtLenic.— Feb. 10.—-Miss Jane Harrison 
read a paper on ‘ Poseidon and the Minotaur.’ 
She urged (a) that the cult of Poseidon on 
the mainland of Greece was imported, not 
autochthonous; (b) that it reached the main- 
land from the South, not the North; (ec) that 
in origin it was ‘‘ Minoan,”’ and in subsequent de- 
velopment became ‘“‘ Mycenwan,” and ultimately 
Hellenic. The aspects of the god as Pontius, 
Hippius, and Taureus were explained on the new 
psychological method, which asks, not what the 
god is, but what are the social activities and 
social structure of his worshippers. As Pontius 
and Pontomedon, Poseidon is the project of a 
people who were fishermen, traders, and thalasso- 
crats, as Hippius of a people of horsemen, as 
Taureus of a people who as herdsmen worshipped 
the Bull. Miss Harrison then asked the question, 
Was there in antiquity a people who were fisher- 
men, traders, thalassocrats who owned thorough- 
bred horses, and who as herdsmen worshipped the 
Bull. The answer was obvious. Minos of Crete 
was the first of the thalassocrats; his palace 
accounts show his command of horses and 
chariots from Libya, and his people worshipped the 
Bull of Minos. The Minotaur was the primitive 
point de repére round which ultimately crystallized 
the complex figure of Poseidon. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Academy, 4 —‘General Characteristics of Greek Art, 
including Greek Painting,’ Sir C. Waldstein. 
jurveyors’ titution, 7.—‘Land Drainage,’ Mr. C. B. Rolfe. 
(Junior Meeting.) 
le Fou fon, 7.30.—*Book Illustration and Decora- 
Aw | th Century, and to the Present Day,’ Mr. 


» ie. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—' Artistic Lithography,’ Lecture L., Mr. J. 
Pennell. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tvurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion,’ Lecture V., Prof. W. mn. 
— Anthropological institute. — 4. Papers and Exhibits by 
Members of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia.—8.15. 
‘Flint Finds in connexion with Sand,’ Mr. R. A. Smith; 
‘The Experimental Investigation of Flint Fracture and 
Problems of Early Man,’ Mr. 8. H. Warren. 
— Statistical, 5.—'The Census of the Empire, 1911: its Scope and 
Some of its Results,’ Sir J. A. Baines. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—*The New Harbour-Works 
and Dockyard at Gibraltar,’ Mr. A. Scott. 
— Zoological, 8.30.-Lantern Demonstration of the Helminthes 
collected by Scott's Antarctic Expedition, by Dr. R. T. 


Leiper and Surgeon Atkinson; ‘Ubservations made to 





ascertain whether any Relation subsists between the 

Seasonal Assumption of the “Eclipse” Plumage in the 

Mallard (Anas boscas) and the Condition of the Testicle,’ 

— ©. G. Seligmann and 8. G@. Shattock; and other 
pers. 

— sae $.45.—"Some Aspects of Travel,’ Mr. Rudyard 
ing. 

Wen. Irish Lit , 4.30,—* Ed Dowden,’ Mr. T. W. Rolleston. 


iterary, ward 

— Royal Society of Literature, 5.15.—‘The Idea of Comedy,’ 
Prof. W. L. Courtney. 

steorological, 7.30.—‘The Interpretation of the Results of 

Soundings with Pilot Balloons, Dr. W. N. shaw; * Pilot 

Balloon Ascents at the Central Flying School, Upavon, 

during 1913,’ Mr. G@. M. B. Dobson. 


8.—‘Psalmody, with Special 

ter,’ Rev. W. Marshall. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Preservation of Wood,’ Mr. A. J. 
Wallis Tayler’ 

—  Folk-Lore, 8.30.— President's Address on ‘Folk-Lore and 


Psychology. 
Tnvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Hamlet in Legend and Drama: 





(i) The Myth, 1. ncz. 
- a “Y Acacemy, 4.—'The Archaic Period of Greek Sculpture,’ 
Sir C, Waldsvein. 


— 430.—'The Brain of Primitive Man, with Special 
erence to the Cranial Cast and Skull of Eoanthropus 

(the Piltdown Man),’ Prof. G@. Elliot Smith ; and other Papers. 

- = Nu tic, 6.—*Coins of the Kings of Hormuz,’ Dr. 
ri ; ‘A Find of Roman Coins in Dorset,’ Mr. H. 


8 8. 
Linnean, 8.—Dr. J. P. Lotsy will open a Discussion by a Pay 
entitled ‘On the ——— of Species by Crossing.” wi 
emical, —* lensations of Cyano ns,’ Part II., 
Messrs. H. L. Crowther, H. McCombie, and T. H. Reade; 
‘The System Ether Water—Potassium lodide - Mercuric 
Dunningham ; and 


Iodide,’ Part I1., Mr. A. C. er Papers. 
= wen, Red Antiquaries, 8.30. 
— Vi and Albert Museum, 8.30.—‘Silversmiths,’ Mr. H. 


Maryon. 
RI. Geological, 3.—Annual M b 
— Institution of Civil arineers, 8.—‘The Use of Reinforced 
Concrete in connexion with Dock and Uther Maritime Work,’ 
i. ©. Meik. (Vernon - Harcourt Lecture: Students’ 
ing. 
— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘Some Modi 
Methods of Welding, Mr. T. T. Heaton. ~~ 
- be - \vpentmtheneeen Jutland in the Viking Age,’ Prof. 8. 
uller. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Busts and Portraits of Shak 
a and of a an Anthropeiegioal Study,’ L A Keith. 
AT. Institution, 3.—'The Electric Emissi Matter,’ 
a IL, Dr. J. A. Harker. ” 





Science Gossip. 


On Tuesday last Prof. Karl Pearson 
delivered a lecture at the Francis Galton 
Laboratory for National Eugenics on ‘ The 
Graduated Character of Mental Defect, 
and on the Need for standardizing Judg- 
ments as to the Grade of Feeble-Mindedness 
which shall involve Segregation.’ The lec- 
ture dealt almost entirely with the first 
part of the subject, the second part being 
treated only by implication. After deplor- 
ing the fact that the records of families in 
which defect existed were as yet but scanty, 
Prof. Pearson passed to the consideration 
of the alleged physical “ stigmata’ in- 
dicating feeble-mindedness, especially in 
children. Just as Dr. Goring had exploded 
Lombroso’s ‘ criminal marks,’ so the lec- 
turer could find little to justify the hypo- 
thesis that there existed any distinguishing 
physical “ stigmata ”’ of mental defect. The 
hypothesis that such defect was a Mendelian 
unit-character was an absurd notion which, 
if true, meant that between 11 and 12 per 
cent of the total population were latent 
defectives. The lecturer criticized in some 
detail Prof. Davenport’s work on ‘ Per- 
missible Marriages,’ and emphasized against 
the eugenists of Cornell the objections that 
they sometimes treated alcoholics as normal, 
at other times as feeble-minded ; that they 
only used those minute portions of pedi- 
grees which appeared to substantiate their 
theories; and that in one pedigree they 
called a man with 107 feeble-minded rela- 
tives “‘normal.’? Prof. Pearson exhibited a 
number of photographs of normal and de- 
fective children, showing that the presence 
of the ‘‘ stigmata ’’ was no guide to mental 
efficiency. The statistics which showed that 
mental defect was associated with loss of 
weight or height, in some cases at least, took 
no account of well-known anthropometrical 
differences, e.g., Dr. Lapage had compared 
English defective children with normal 
Scottish children. 

With regard to psychological differences, 
Prof. Pearson showed that, although it was 
true that, as a rule, defective children 
responded to memory, intelligence, and 
“maturity ’’ tests less readily than normal 
children, yet in each case perhaps 40 per 
cent of the feeble-minded children passed 
the tests with the same success as merely 
backward normal children. Perhaps the 
only cases which might be regarded as 
defective, from the evidence of the Binet- 
Simon tests alone, were the children who, 
between six and sixteen, were at least four 
years behind their normal fellows in mental 
growth. At present, however, ‘‘ mental 
defect ”’ is a term the use of which is seriously 
affected by mere personal equations, a 
definite external test being yet to be found. 


Pror. BowreEy has subjected the Census 
statistics of the agricultural population of 
England and Wales to an elaborate ana- 
lytical treatment, and he is now giving a 
course of four lectures on the results at the 
London School of Economics. In the first 
lecture, delivered on Monday last, he de- 
scribed the method he had adopted to 
ascertain the quantity of the movement of 
population. He had listed all the rural 
districts which, according to the 1911 
Census, appeared to have escaped suburb- 
anization, and which were not disturbed by 
colliery development, the presence of military 
camps, or other external influences, and he 
had allowed for the inmates of institutions. 
Cornwall, Middlesex, Hampshire, and Surrey 
had been altogether excluded. The 1911 
figures for these districts were then com- 
pared with the corresponding statistics for 
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1901 and 1891. The result showed that in 
virtually every county in England there 
had been a decline in the rural population 
between 1891 and 1901—amounting on the 
average to 2 per cent—and an almost 
complete recovery during the following 
decade. In Wales, however, there had been 
a decline throughout the whole period. 


Dr. D’H&RELLE has discovered a way of 
exterminating the locusts which constitute 
one of the worst plagues of South America. 
He has cultivated the bacillus of a disease 
which is endemic among them to such a 
degree of virulence that it spreads with 
extraordinary rapidity, and is fatal to the 
individual insect within twenty-four hours. 
A liquid infected with the culture is sprinkled 
on the plants in the locusts’ way, and the 
effect is soon apparent. The dead locusts 
are spoken of as collected by cartloads. 

It is easy to understand that, from the 
locusts’ point of view, this is a scheme of 
no less than diabolical ingenuity ; indeed, 
we ourselves must confess to an irrational, 
yet unconquerable dislike of it. The people 
whose business it formerly was to get rid 
of the locusts, perceiving that their trade 
was being taken from them, have not only 
risen against this too successful practical 
application of modern science, but, what is 
more surprising, have also actually won the 
day, and have compelled Dr. d’Hérelle to 
return to France. 


Mr. ArcHiBaALtpD HutTcHINSON has com- 
municated to the Church Missionary Society 
a graphic account of the late earthquakes at 
Kagoshima and of the eruption of Sakura- 
shima. During Sunday, January 11th, it 
is said, there were no fewer than 64 severe 
shocks and 48 slighter shocks of earth- 
quake. On Monday morning an enormous 
column of black smoke rose from near the 
base of Sakurashima, which was followed 
within half an hour by other columns, 
which began to pour upward from places 
in the fields at the foot of the mountain, 
and from craters on its summit. There was 
not then, nor for many hours, any great 
noise, but from Kagoshima, at a distance of 
four miles, showers of rocks could be plainly 
seen falling. At 6.30 there was a terrific 
crack, and the earth seemed to leap up. 
Hundreds of people waiting at the railway 
stations were hurled to the ground, while 
walls and chimneys fell in all directions. 
The most fearful moment seems to have been 
that when the alarm of a tidal wave was 
raised, which, however. turned out to be 
false. 


Str TREVOR LAWRENCE, while leaving to 
his wife the whole of his well-known collec- 
tion of plants, expressed in his will the 
wish that she would present to Kew those 
parts of the collection which were of purely 
botanical interest, or which she might con- 
sider to be so. Lady Lawrence has informed 
Sir David Prain, the Director of Kew Gardens, 
of her intention to carry out her husband’s 
wishes. 


Dr. JAMES CANTLIE has brought to con- 
siderable success a highly interesting innova- 
tion in medical diagnosis. He has dis- 
covered how to use the tuning-fork as an 
adjunct to the stethoscope for the examina- 
tion of the more deep-lying organs, where 
it is difficult to ascertain the exact nature 
of the disease. The fork is set vibrating, 
and on the shaft being placed against the 
body-wall, and moved about over the 
surface of the body, a note is transmitted to 
the stethoscope which varies according to 
the density of the organ over which it is 
placed. Not only can the exact limits of an 
organ be accurately defined by this means, 





and the position of fractures be made out, but 
Dr. Cantlie’s further observations seem also 
to indicate that different states of an org a 
produce different tones. He has, at an 
rate, been able to demonstrate that the tones 
given out by a fatty liver are distinct from 
those given out by a cirrhosed liver. The 
discovery, if substantiated, is not more 
important from a medical point of view 
than it is interesting from the point of view 
of what our grandfathers called ‘ natural 
philosophy.” 


THE AUSTRIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
has awarded posthumously to Capt. Scott 
the highest distinction it can confer, the 
Hauer Medal. This will be placed in the 
hands of the British Ambassador in Vienna, 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen, to be forwarded 
for keeping to the British Geographical 
Society. 


* Commander Evans lectured on the 7th 
inst. to the Berlin Geographical Society. 
At the close of the lecture the chairman, 
Prof. Hellmann, called upon the audience to 
rise in their places as a testimony of respect 
to the memory of Scott and his companions, 
and announced that Commander Evans 
had been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 


By the death of Mr. Horace Bolingbroke 
Woodward, which occurred on the 6th inst., 
there has passed away, in his 66th year, 
a geologist who was recognized as one of our 
leading authorities on British stratigraphy. 
He was a son of Dr. 8. P. Woodward, the 
author of the well-known ‘ Manual of the 
Mollusca,’ and a nephew of Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, formerly Keeper of Geology at the 
British Museum. 

After spending some time as an assistant 
in the library of the Geological Society, 
Mr. H. B. Woodward passed in 1867 to 
the Geological Survey, where his field 
work lay among a_ great diversity of 
strata, but especially those of Jurassic age. 
Possessing much literary ability, he was an 
industrious and accurate writer, and several 
Survey Memoirs are the work of his pen, 
including three volumes on the Jurassic 
rocks. His ‘Geology of England and 
Wales,’ of which a second edition appeared 
in 1887, takes rank as an authoritative 
work; nor should his edition of Stanford’s 
‘Geological Atlas’ be overlooked. On the 
occasion of the centenary of the Geological 
Society in 1907 he wrote the official ‘ His- 
tory’ of the Society, and two years after- 
wards received its great prize, the Wol- 
laston Gold Medal. To Mr. Arnold’s ‘“ Geo- 
logical Series’? he contributed the volumes 
on water supply and on soils. He was also 
closely connected with the geological part 
of the last edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and for many years acted as one 
of the assistant editors of The Geological 
Magazine. By his singularly modest and 
amiable disposition, Horace Woodward en- 
deared himself to a large circle of scientific 
friends, including almost every geologist of 
note in this country. 


WE regret to learn that Miss Julia Anne 
Hornblower Cock died on Saturday, the 
7th inst.. in her 54th year. She was a 
Doctor of Medicine of Brussels and Dean of 
the London School of Medicine for Women, 
as well as an examiner for the Board of 
Education. She wrote the memorandum 
on ‘ Medical Inspection of Secondary Schools 
for Girls’ in the fifth volume of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, 1895, being herself inspector 
of the North London Collegiate and the 
Camden Schools for Girls. She had also 
been in practice at Braintree. 





FINE ARTS 


—_—o— 


Portfolio of Drawings. By W. Orpen. 
(Chenil & Co., 2/. 2s. net.) 


In these reproductions the slight tendency 
to a relative thickening of line consequent 
upon reduction has sometimes gone un- 
corrected—wisely, we think, as the draw- 
ings are in each case improved thereby. 
The work is such as comes out well in 
photogravure, the cleanness and delicate 
execution which were virtues in the 
original losing hardly at all by this process. 
The Portfolio will be in universal request 
in Art Schools, as Mr. Orpen is on the 
whole the most capable living exponent 
of the art of drawing from the posed 
model as now in vogue in such institu- 
tions. Mr. John—more brilliant—would 
also be more suspect because of his less 
photographic standard of accuracy. 

Such a single-figure study as ‘ Kit’ 
shows the possibilities of Mr. Orpen’s 
method. An elaborate composition like 
‘The Yacht Race,’ obviously compiled a 
figure at a time, and connected by an 
embroidery of landscape detail, shows 
its limitations. In ‘ After Bathing’ the 
embroidery is more ingenious, the com- 
pilation more artfully concealed ; yet it 
has constructive unity only as a thing in 
the flat, though the individual figures are 
elaborately modelled. Such works are 
perfect models for students so long as we 
regard the sole object of their education to 
be a highly trained hand andeye. Toa 
purist the actuality of these drawings, the 
sinuous quasi-perfection of their line, ap- 
pears a pretension not quite warranted by 
the facts. The artist’s hold on the plastic 
design of his subject is never so complete 
as to justify the inclusion of such delicate 
variations—variations which have |been 
observed, indeed, by the eye in their effect 
on the contour as a flat thing, but not 
apprehended by the intelligence as 
connoting a line in  three-dimensioned 
space at such and such an angle to the 
other lines of the composition. The practice 
of drawing the figures of a composition 
separately, each with a fresh “‘ point of 
sight,’ implies a fundamental indifference 
to such finer relations in space. 

This criticism is, of course, on the ideal 
plane. Mr. Orpen sins in_ illustrious 
company, and would have little difficulty 
in pointing to compositions by Titian and 
others in which figures of as convincing 
solidity have evidently been pushed this 
way and that about the surface of a picture 
till they make an agreeable fagade. None 
the less, we think such drawing tends to 
fall between two stools. It is permissible 
for an artist—absorbed in the beauty of 
undulation of the line as such—to forget 
the real form it stands for, and become 
inaccurate. Yet if truth to fact be pro- 
fessed, he is really a more accurate artist 
who confesses his incapacity to keep in 
touch with the very skin of the object, 
and analyzes the relative “‘ set’ of every 
plane he uses in the picture, however 
few they may be,{with some attempt at 
perfection. 
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THE MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


How docile and formless a thing oil 
painting may become is displayed in most 
of the more capable exhibits in this show. 
The slow-drying medium allows the painter 
to soften his edges, to smooth his surface 
till the painting has almost as little trace 
of the hand of the craftsman as the subtly 
modulated face of a photograph. Mr. Alan 
Beeton’s portraits (1-5) are the most 
completely successful in realizing this ideal 
of an elusive surface of paint which, like 
that of the photograph, becomes transparent : 
we cease to think of it as interesting, or 
indeed existing at all, but look through 
it at a forged reality—adequate or in- 
adequate as the case may be, but in any 
case an attempt to reproduce reality in an 
absolutely literal manner rather than to 
adapt what is essential in that reality for 
expression in terms of paint. There is 
something almost uncanny in the spectacle of 
man with the dexterity in the use of paint 
of Mr. Beeton, who has yet acquired that 
cleverness without ever being moved by 
zest for the real idiomatic use of the lan- 
guage he handles so deftly. Imitatively these 
portraits are exceedingly clever. They belong 
to a family which has grown large since 
the invention of photography set a standard 
of literal exactitude which the client could 
hoid up against the portrait painter for 
emulation. We have always wondered what 
became of them, for though they are common 
(though not always up to the pitch of com- 
petence of Mr. Beeton) in current shows, no 
one ever seems to think it worth while to 
disinter them for the purpose of a retro- 
spective exhibition of painting. We imagine 
that, as is the case with photographs, their 
Es to interest only prevails with the 
beholder who is already interested in their 
subject-matter. Mr. Beeton has in more 
than one instance been fortunate with his, 
and wins the success which a good story may 
gain even in the hands of a somewhat 
pedestrian and colourless author. 

Mr. James Quinn (Henry Fulwood, Esq., 6), 
and even to some degree Mr. Glyn Philpot 
in his portraits of Sir Philip Sassoon (44) and 
Lord Balcarres (46), fall in the same category 
-of — One can imagine them peram- 
bulating the world on the look-out for strik- 
ing sitters, i.e. sitters by whom their public 
would be impressed if they could see them 
in the flesh. The true masters of form are 
rather those who reveal to us the interest 
and significance of a type which in life or in 
the passive reproduction of photography we 
should pass by as of no account. In pro- 
portion as portraiture assimilates itself to 
@ passive report, it abrogates its higher 
functions, however skilfully it may meet 
the patron’s demand to be told again what 
he knows already. Mr. G. Festus Kelly—in 
his smaller portraits more colourless by 
far than Mr. Philpot—shows rather more 
independence in his large full-length Alma 
di me Alma (10), in which the sitter’s some- 
what wooden figure in an awkward and ill- 
designed dress is used with some sense at 
once of character and decoration. 

Most of the other paintings suffer from 
(while their painters probably reap the 
advantage of) the same enthusiasm for 
the copious and unmistakable iteration of 
the obvious. Mr. Oswald Birley (15-18) 
is one of the more capable, as is also 
Mr. Fiddes Watt, whose Rev. John Hart 
closely resembles the well-known work of 
Sir George Reid. Mr. G. W. Lambert's 
portrait of the latter (23) is the one trenchant, 
if rather ordinary design in the show. It 
resembles some American poster for a 
** business *’ exhibition. 





The ambition of - 


delicacy distinguishes Mr. Ginnett’s Head 
of a Girl (8), in which both the type of sitter 
and the method of painting recall Courtois 
and his mannered accomplishment. The 
drawings of Mr. Alan Beeton (87-95) also 
deserve mention. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Att the three exhibitions at these gal- 
leries are of some interest. Mr. H. M. Livens, 
recommended by a very friendly and quite 
interesting letter from the late Vincent van 
Gogh, which is reproduced in facsimile as 
an introduction to his catalogue, reveals 
himself even more convincingly than usual 
as a little master in water-colour, almost 
every one of his thirty-two drawings being 
well designed, delightful in their demure, 
restrained colour, sufficient in their revelation 
of the beauty of everyday sights. The 
spaciousness of Nos. 28 and 31, the origin- 
ality of theme in No. 20, the silvery delicacy 
of No. 2, may be specially insisted on. As an 
oil painter, on the other hind, he does not 
appear to us to approach the modest per- 
fection of the water-colours, nor does he 
appear to be making progress with what, to 
him, is the more refractory medium. 

An exception should perhaps be made 
for the still-life Plate of Pears (41), in which 
the fibre of the paint, building up the form 
of the fruit in a complex and singularly 
happy combination of irregular improvised 
strokes, expresses magically the harsh, 
forbidding, yet attractive nature of that par- 
ticular kind of pear—the kind which offers 
us perennial astonishment that a thing so 
hard should melt so completely as soon as 
it is crushed. In his other oil paintings Mr. 
Livens uses pigment with the zest of a 
virtuoso, yet the result is usually uncom- 
fortable. He loves the ‘“‘ quality’ got by 
playing with semi-opaque and semi-trans- 
parent paint; he loves also to use violent 
extremes of positive colour. We are of 
opinion that the combined gratification of 
these tastes offers, from a colouristic point 
of view, an inherent difficulty which he hardly 
realizes. For the colourist, juggling with 
semi-opaque and semi-transparent paint, 
depends on an obvious physical law that 
the same mixture—say of black and white— 
which, dragged thinly over a dark ground, 
looks cool and bluish, dragged thinly over 
a light ground, looks hot and tawny. Differ- 
ences of colour so produced may, of course, 
be modulated with a delicacy greater than is 
possible by the use of mixed tints, of complete 
opacity. It is thus a very tempting method. 
On the other hand, the range of variety 
produced by these means is definitely limited. 
It is sufficient to make a firmly marked step 
in the short scale of a sober scheme of colour 
(in No. 39, for example, it appears more or 
less functional). If you use as short a scale 
between more violent extremes, you are 
apt to find it only dirties tones which need 
to be more strongly divided to appear 
firmly struck notes at all, and this is what 
appears to be happening frequently in Mr. 
Livens’s pictures, particularly in the flower- 
pieces, in which the extreme hues emerge 
baldly in garish solidity from a jumble of 
insufficiently separated central tones. It 
is not, perhaps, entirely an accident that the 
Old Masters of the later Renaissance, who 
modelled by weight of paint—.e., by glazings 
and scumblings—worked also with a limited 
palette, while the modern painter with his 
more brilliant pitch of colour works with 
a monotonous wall of thick mixed paint ; and 
although we would not deny the possibility 
of Mr. Livens combining his two ambitions, 
it appears to us that it could only be by a 
more elaborate scheme—a longer scale of 
smaller colour-interva!s throughout. But such 





elaboration calls almost essentially for a 


deliberate building-up of the picture on a 
preconceived plan, distasteful to a man too 
much of a modern not to feel so systematic 
an approach rather cold-blooded. 


In the upper galleries Mr. L. D. Luard 
shows occasionally some draughtsmanship 
in his horses—notably in No. 42, The Shirker. 
He has, moreover, wisely returned again 
and again to the admirable motive supplied 
by a certain steep slope down to the Seine, 
a little outside Paris, where ascending and 
descending teams furnish an excellent series 
of fine subjects. No. 10, On the Hill, 
Villejuif, near Paris, is on the whole the 
most complete of the pictures resulting, 
though in No. 50 the long lines of the straining 
backs of the team contrasted with the con- 
flicting welter of scrambling legs make a 
dramatic design. 


Mr. Ian Strang is an artist of more varied 
possibilities—so varied, indeed, that the 
general effect of his exhibition is somewhat 
diffuse. He is the most adequately trained 
of the three painters showing here, yet 
inadequately tor his roving ambitions. 
From the general impression of wide super- 
ficial accomplishment rather dissipated in 
direction, there emerges the definite achieve- 
ment of a little portrait of a Gypsy Girl (74); 
of the quite delightful landscape design, 
Plage, Valentin (64); and, in a rather less 
original way, of certain of his etchings 
(Nos. 4, 5, 17, 18, and 19). A few more 
finds like the ‘ Plage, Valentin,’ are needed 
to give point and purpose to so varied and 
professional a fluency. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


TuHE late Sir Alfred East was so popular 
an artist that it could hardly be expected 
that the memorial exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries would reveal him in any new light. 
Yet to some extent the etchings and com- 
binations of etching and mezzotint now 
brought together do give us an increased 
sense of the fertility of his power of design. 
Perhaps Mr. Gosse, in his Preface to the cata- 
logue, is inclined to insist unwisely on East’s 
scorn of tricks; surely he knew and used 
them all, and it is this sophisticated clever- 
ness which in a large exhibition of his works 
sometimes obscures a very real feeling for 
the romance of landscape. He was pene- 
trated by the amenity of nature, and such 
a picture as No. 91, The Park, with-its suave 
grace and sense of ordered well-being, 
represents the most personal contribution to 
landscape art of an artist whose influence 
was none the less salutary because it was 
consolidating rather than innovating. 


With Mr. Newton Benett (at the Walker 
Galleries) the love of suavity is almost 
soporific, yet in such drawings as Nos. 52, 56, 
and 58 there is great technical skill. There 
seems little observation of colour, but com- 
parison of such works with his monochrome 
drawings shows how invaluable his con- 
ventional use of colour is to him. 


At the Fine-Art Society Mr. Elgood’s 
familiar flower-drawings have a similar man- 
nered daintiness, the foregrounds of Nos. 4 
and 63 being good examples of his work. He 
is quite unable to invent even plausible 
generalizations for the multiplicity of distant 
forms. 


At Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach’s Galleries 
we have the facile generalizations of Mr. 
James McBey, at the opposite pole of water- 
colour practice, equally mannered, and at his 
best when most recalling Rowlandson, as in 
such a drawing as ‘No. 16, Zaandam. 

Loose and ** staccato’ as is Mr. McBey’s 
style, his water-colours would seem vivid 
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compared with the dull level of the works in 


that medium which the Ridley Art Club are 
showing at the Grafton Galleries. Miss Amy 
Atkinson’s compact design and buoyant 
colour emerge refreshingly in Nos. 130 and 
169. Among the oil paintings Mr. A. 
Thornton’s White Arch (7) also affords a 
well-placed silhouette, but his technique 
of spots on a harely covered ground of 
ordinary colourman’s priming seems a 
doubtful policy from the point of view of 
permanence, while it seems to have no real 
function as furthering his design. Mr. 
Dacres Adams shows a well-devised portrait 
in the earlier manner of Mr. William Nichol- 
son, but painted with a rather surer hand; 
and Mr. Anning Bell a large Marriage at 
Cana, full of varied ability, somehow unco- 
ordinated by a definite creative act. 

Finally, among the crowd of exhibitions 
opened this week, we must cordially recom- 
mend a little collection of paintings by the 
Dutch artist H. A. van Daalhoff at the Van 
Wisselingh Gallery. The work of a poet 
in a narrow field, they may sometimes recall 
Matthew Maris, as in No. 21—sometimes, 
oddly enough, Calvert in the landscapes of 
green tonality (2-4); but the inspiration of 
allis obviously genuine. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. REGINALD BLoMFIELp, the well- 
known architect, was elected R.A. last 
Wednesday; and Mr. Richard Jack, a 


painter who has won success both at home 
and abroad, an Associate of the Academy. 


THE AcADEMY has undertaken to erect 
an inscribed slab on the grave, in St. Paul’s, 
of Sir L. Alma Tadema. It is desired 
to have some more important public 
memorial set up—perhaps a bust of the 
artist. A further proposal has been made 
to purchase for presentation to some public 
institution the fine archeological library 
which Alma Tadema collected with much 
care and enthusiasm, and which, it is known, 
he wished not to be dispersed. 


Mr. P. A. WipENER of Philadelphia has 
just bought the small ‘‘ Cowper Madonna.” 
One of the most charming examples of 
Raphael’s work—belonging to his Florentine 
period, and next in succession to the 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca’—it was in 
the Cowper collection at Panshanger, and 
was inherited, on Lady Cowper’s death, 
by Lady Desborough, who offered it to 
the Trustees of the National Gallery last 
September for 70,0001. 


THE CommitTEE of the Capt. Scott 
Memorial Fund have appointed a_sub- 
committee, consisting of Sir Edgar Speyer, 
Sir Thomas Brock, Mr. Harry Lawson, and 
Mr. Lionel Earle, to decide the question of 
the erection of memorials in London to 
Capt. Scott and his companions. 

Mr. S. Nicholson Babb is to design the 
bronze tablet which is to be placed in 
St. Paul’s, on the wall by the door leading 
down to the crypt. 

A sum of 7,500/. has been reserved for the 
outdoor memorial, and, though the site 
has not yet been settled the Committee have 
invited six well-known sculptors to send in 
designs for a group. 


On Thursday, the 5th inst., Mr. Edmund 
Gosse unveiled, in the Cuming Museum at 
the Southwark Central Library, a panel pre- 
sented by Messrs. Doulton to commemorate 
George Tinworth. The panel, one of his 
characteristic works, depicts the Jews making 
bricks under Egyptian task masters, and is 
inscribed :— 

‘Panel in Terra-Cotta by George Tinworth, 
born Noy. 5, 1843, died Sept. 10, 1913. George 





vena _ 
Tinworth, a Walworth wheelwright, after winning 


his way under arduous conditions to the Royal 
Academy Schools, was for nearly fifty years 
modeller and sculptor at the Royal Lambeth 
Potteries, where, encouraged by Sir Henry Doulton, 


he produced strikingly original works of art | 


which, now to be seen in places like Truro Cathe- 
dral and York Minster, won him enduring fame. 
This panel was presented by Messrs. Doulton as 
a memorial of the artist in his native parish. 
Dec., 1913.” 

THE Dutch artist Albert Neuhuijs died 
recently at Locarno. He was born at 
Utrecht in 1844, and did a certain amount 
of undistinguished work as a young man, 
till he came under the influence of Israéls 
and James Maris, and was diverted from 
historical work and portraits to genre paint- 
ing. In this line his soundness of technique 
and unpretentiousness made him a worthy 
inheritor of the traditions of the Dutch little 
masters of the seventeenth century. 


On the north side of Clapham Common— 
cloge to the parish church—stands a row of 
old houses, which, it is said, were designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and are beautiful 
enough to support that conjecture. Mac- 
aulay and Hood were at school in one of 
them. The Governors of Westminster Hos- 
pital some months ago proposed this spot 
to themselves for the site of their new hos- 
pital, but the intervention of the L.C.C.— 
on the ground of its being very undesirable 
that buildings possessing so many features 
of interest should be demolished—put an 
end to the negotiations. The houses have, 
however, now been sold. The leases fall in 
in March. It remains to be seen what are 
the intentions of the purchasers. 


AT a meeting of the Court of Common 
Council at the Guildhall on the 5th inst. 
a letter was read from Mr. Philip Norman, 
drawing attention to the Roman “ pot- 
holes’? which have been discovered in 
a bed of cement under the site of the 
old General Post Office, and asking for 
assistance in opening them. The Chairman 
of the Library Committee, Mr. Kekewich, 
said that the cost of the undertaking would 
be small, and the matter was left in the hands 
of that Committee. 


THE Burtprnc CommitTee of Khartum 
Cathedral have issued an appeal for funds 
to complete their work: 33,000/. has been 
raised, and 11,000/. more is needed. 

A definite scheme has been made for 
the erection of memorials in the cathedral, 
certain spaces being allotted for them, which 
will not admit of haphazard design. Those 
who died with Gordon or in the expeditions 
for the relief of Khartum will be commemo- 
rated by memorials in the Gordon Chapel. 
Others may have memorial tablets erected 
to them in the transepts. 

THE recent discovery in Russian Poland, 
in the trunk of a tree struck by lightning, 
of a golden crown alleged to be that of the 
old kings of Poland, has attracted some 
attention. As the result of careful examina- 
tion Dr. Radzikovski states that it is really 
the Czech crown of the Kings of Bohemia, 
and that the Emperor Charles [V. had it 
made for himself, and wore it at a wedding 
in Cracow in the year 1363. The chroniclers 
reported that he lost it on his journey back 
to Germany, and that all efforts to recover 
it were in vain. Now an accident has 
revealed its place of concealment. 








MEDAL SALE. 


Tue following medals were included in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale of the 3rd and 4th inst.: Officer's 
Gold Medal, Battle of Maida, 1806, struck in 
platinum, 237. 10s. Albert Medal, First Class, 
gold, awarded to P.C. Cole for gallantry at a 
dynamite explosion at Westminster Hall, Jan. 24, 
1885, 75l. 





MUSIC 


Se 
THE MUSIC AT THE SAVOY. 


THE question as to the right handling of 
the songs and music in the acting of Shake- 
speare has been discussed by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp in the interesting article ‘The New 
Shakespeare Music at the Savoy,’ which 
appeared last week in these columns. 
It is, as he remarks, a question ‘* hedged 
with difficulties.” He himself has made 
a bold experiment with ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and if he has not removed 
all difficulties, his attempt deserves serious 
consideration. On the value of folk-song 
there is no need to insist, and, owing in 
large measure to the efforts of Mr. Sharp 
himself, its importance is becoming more 
fully recognized by musicians; while 
from Bach onwards all the great com- 
posers made use of it, but as a means, 
not as an end. Mr. Sharp makes, by the 
way, an interesting remark which lends 
support to our view. Speaking of the 
steps and figures of the Russian Ballet, he 
says that they are “very intimately 
related to those of the folk-dance,” and 
that the latter have been adapted to 
‘* freer and more irregular rhythms,” and 
blended ‘‘ in fresh combinations’’; and 
the same also applies to the music. Folk- 
music, by reason of its simplicity and other 
striking differences from that to which we 
are accustomed, would throughout a 
Shakespeare play—-with exceptions, among 
which the one in question—not make the 
proper appeal to us. Elizabethan music 
sounds to us “archaic,” says Mr. Sharp, 
and that, we think, can also be said of 
folk-music, especially at the present day. 

Mr. Sharp believes that folk-music, 
like Shakespearian drama, is for “alk 
time.”’ That may be true, but cannot be 
proved. Again, Mr. Sharp states that a 
composer, if he prefers to write music 
of his own for the plays, can claim full 
liberty to do so, “ realizing,” he adds, 
** of course, that his own experiment will 
sooner or later be itself superseded.” It 
is, however, probable that few realize this. 
The hope—nay, belief—in the case cer- 
tainly of the greatest musicians, that 
they are writing works which may win for 
them immortality, stimulates and en- 
courages them. The swift changes in the 
art are too evident to be ignored, but 
reminding composers of these serves no 
useful purpose. 

““This, indeed [continues Mr. Sharp], is 
the fate that has now overtaken Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ though it won the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, whose ideals it 
faithfully reflected.” 

If by ‘‘ contemporaries” Mr. Sharp 
refers to the general public, he is right; 
but if to notable contemporary com- 
posers, we do not agree with him. 
The reason of Mendelssohn’s music no 
longer being satisfactory is not ‘* because 
if is an echo of a past age,” for much older 
music still has living force ; but because, 
as Mr. Sharp admits, for Mendelssohn 
‘the words were mere pegs on which to 
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hang his music.”” Much of the music is 
still enjoyable in the concert-room. 

We believe that the present expressive 
powers of harmony and rhythm, if pro- 
perly used, offer means for writing 
music which will enhance the greatness 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. O'Neill, in 
his recent lecture on ‘ Music to Stage 
Plays,’ truly remarked that “ almost all 
of Shakespeare’s plays gave the composer 
[of to-day] opportunities for expressing 
himself appropriately, if at no great 
length.” 

Many good composers have written 
excellent music for Shakespeare’s plays, 
but the fact that much of it is effective 
in the concert-room proves of _ itself 
that it was not of the right kind. 

We comment here on only one or 
two points, and would like to add that 
the performance, including the music, at 
the Savoy was delightful and thought- 
prompting. Any further steps Mr. Sharp 
may take to illustrate his views will indeed 
be welcome. 








‘PARSIFAL’ AND ITS RECEPTION. 


Preruars I may be permitted—as one of 
the many who “receive ‘ Parsifal’ with 
enthusiasm,”’ as mentioned in your excellent 
notice of the performance in London—to 
differentiate the blind enthusiasm of some 
from that which, for the want of a better 
qualifying word,I will term the reasonable 
enthusiasm of others. Having been present 
years ago at the Bayreuth production, I have 
little doubt that the mixed feelings withwhich 
I anticipated witnessing a performance of 
‘ Parsifal’ in London were fully shared by 
others. It is to me, however, very pleasant to 
join in the general congratulations on a con- 
spicuous and praiseworthy success. 

Yet there are those, as the writer of your 
notice deprecates, who make “ idle” com- 
parisons as to ‘ Parsifal’ with other of 
Wagner’s works. There are those also, 
more seriously, who plunge into the question 
of his ethical teaching, and contrast its 
value with risk in stage representation. 
Of course, persons who thus late in the 
day raise such questions forget that we 
have already accepted as operatic themes 
even more objectionable matter, and its 
performance is not winced at. 

Without defending the representation of 
questionabie subjects, one must say that, 
from an art point of view alone, it is not fair 
to ban a German mode of pointing a moral 
from Wagner in a Tristan or a Parsifal, 
when we freely attend a French musical 
interpretation of Goethe and witness the 
fall of Marguerite. 

As to the question of any particular per- 
formance, there is much—too much to say 
here; but I must take the opportunity 
presented to refer to the remarkably mag- 
nificent acting of Frau Riische Endorf on 
Thursday in last week as Kundry. The 

uestion naturally arises whether, indeed, in 
the strictly artistic sense, the acting was not 
more than adequate. Has it come to this, 
that, regardless of proportion and consist- 
ency with the character of a work like 
‘ Parsifal,’ we are to accept the fine imper- 
sonation as a necessary concession to 
realism, alike with the beautiful scenery 
and even the excellently painted panorama ? 

But what I desire to say, and especially 
emphasize, is in relation to the enthusiasm 
for Wagner’s works being sustained or 





sustainable. I think it is admitted that the 
emotional strain of such a work as ‘ Parsifal’ 
creates very great physical exhaustion; and 
although, as we are told, “a genius must 
be taken as he is, not as some would like 
him to be,” that dictum, in the present 
case, is not without risk to his continued 
popularity. 

Our critic does not fail to point out that 
there are more causes for the exhaustion 
we suffer in ‘The Ring,’ and of a far more 
inexcusable nature, than in the instance 
of Gurnemanz in ‘ Parsifal, who ad- 
mittedly is necessary to an extent, in the 
Greek sense, in his chorus réle. Yet, after 
all, this is caviare to the general, who would 
prefer to take many things for granted, 
rather than endure lengthened boredom 
long drawn out. We know that the general 
verdict in regard to this would include 
passages in many works of our great com- 
poser besides ‘The Ring’ and the product 
of his later years. In too many cases the 
length and strenuous character of the music 
impose a tax on the listener which militates 
against appreciation or enjoyment. 

Now I am merely echoing sentiments I 
heard expressed in the theatre the other 
night when I repeat: ‘“‘ Why cannot we 
have a more popular and condensed ver- 
sion?’’ Iam almost afraid the heterodox 
thought is anathema, but certainly it is 
widely participated in. <A friend and com- 
panion at Thursday’s performance voiced a 
practical suggestion in his question: ‘‘ Why 
cannot we, who are still alive to enjoy it, and 
know the men—happily still alive—who 
could, having known Wagner, do the work 
reverently, save him from himself by dis- 
creetly cutting out his boring passages ?”’ 
Wagner’s music is too emotional to be ever 
lost sight of, and to share the limbo of for- 
gotten contrapuntal operas; his works will 
be played for many years to come; they will 
fade in interest, and then there will be a 
time of revival, when those who knew him 
not, nor will know nor care for his or our 
traditions, will assuredly and fatally score 
and prune his scores, not reverently, but 
probably damning by giving a false im- 
pression of the work of the man whose 
genius it should be our effort to save from 
its redundancy, exaggeration, and _insist- 
ence. Puitie H. NewMan. 








SHAKESPEARE AND FOLK-MUSIC. 


THE thoughtful paper by Mr. Cecil Sharp 
is good to read. He boldly faces a problem 
which has outfaced most musicians this three 
hundred years. In folk-tunes he finds its 
solution. There is much to be said for this 
theory, but there are some thorns in the way 
of it. 

It would cut out altogether such gems of 
music as Schubert’s ‘*‘ Who is Sylvia?” 
(most perfectly adapted to Mr. Sharp’s 
views of not repeating the words unneces- 
sarily,) ‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark!” &c. It 
seems to have cut out Mendelssohn’s music 
to ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ This 
is surely a very sorry decision. The Over- 
ture is one of the most delightful pieces of 
fairy music ever written, and the four chords 
which announce the Overture and close the 
play with Puck’s words are, in their very 
fashion, supreme. How many have copied 
Mendelssohn’s fairy music! Of course, 
most of the incidental music is impossible— 
to English people. It was not to German. 
And the resolute elimination of such fungus 
as ‘‘ I know a bank ”’ is a self-evident boon. 

I am leaving out many things to return 
to the English folk-song point of view. 
While I most thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Sharp in the main, I think there are some 





difficulties. Folk-music is itself open to 
query very often. Many examples come to 
mind at once. It is very well that Mr. 
Sharp proposes to keep all the genuine 
Shakespeare music. We could scarcely do 
without Morley’s ‘‘It was a lover and his 
lass,’’ for instance ; but if the traditional tune 
(printed in 1599) to the clown’s song in 
“Twelfth Night’ be anything like its tradi- 
tion, we can only pray to be saved from it. 

The Shakespeare glory could not be dead, 
one would think, less than seventy years 
after his death. Yet if we compare Purcell’s 
setting (e.g.) of ‘‘Come unto these yellow 
sands ’’ with the modern attempt of Sullivan, 
we can only be amazed. It is true that 
Purcell wrote for Shadwell’s adaptation of 
‘The Tempest ’ (1690), but the fact remains 
that the later delicate work of Sullivan is 
far the better of the two. Sullivan was very 
happy in some of Shakespeare’s songs. 
Compare the “ traditional’’ clown’s song 
(mentioned above) in ‘ Twelfth Night’ with 
Sullivan’s delightful mocking melody. 

These be small matters. The thanks of all 
are due to a new experiment in what Mr. 
Cecil Sharp wisely says is an essential of 
the Shakespearian drama. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 








Musical Gossip. 


‘TRISTAN UND ISOLDE’ was given on 
Wednesday evening at Covent Garden, 
and the rapt silence during the performance 
was far more eloquent than the applause at 
the end of each act. Frau Eva von der 
Osten as Kundry proved herself a great 
artist, but the best artists are not always 
at their best in every part they under- 
take. In the first trying act she sang 
with unwonted clearness, power, and true 
intonation ; while in the second charm and 
tenderness were not lacking. Herr Jacques 
Urlus was an excellent Tristan, though his 
voice is not so rich as that of his partner. 
The whole cast was good. Mr. Albert Coates, 
the new conductor, who holds a high position 
at St. Petersburg, greatly distinguished 
himself ; and the way in which he helped 
the singers by reducing the tone at times 
almost to a whisper was a notable feature. 
Frau Osten was, in fact, the most impres- 
sive Isolde we have heard since Frau 
Ternina. 


THE sixth concert of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening last was interesting, especially to 
those who follow the evolution (not neces- 
sarily progress) of the art since the classical 
period ; for the programme included Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ the work 
which seems to give the composer’s sanction 
to programme music of the realistic order. 
There are in it certain touches of the kind, 
but they have been more talked about than 
the important words written by Beethoven 
in which he describes the music as ‘‘ expres- 
sion of feeling rather than tone-painting.” 
Realism dates from before Bach and Handel, 
and all great composers have made use 
of it. Beethoven’s Birds offer a weak 
specimen, but the Storm one of the strongest. 
The performance of the Symphony under the 
= of Herr Fritz Steinbach was excel- 
ent. 

Herr Bronislaw Huberman played the 
Brahms ‘ Violin Concerto.’ The tone was 


scratchy, and the reading, at any rate of the 
first movement, jerky. There may, however, 
have been something wrong with his strings, 
for Herr Huberman left the platform for a 
few minutes after.the second movement had 
begun. 
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THE native novelty at the concert of the monotonous environment. While Ameri- 
Royal Philharmonic Society on the 19th inst. DRAMA can dramatists are enthusiastically spe- 
oe cializing in melodrama, and _ seeking 


will be an ‘Irish Rhapsody’ by Sir Charles 
Stanford, which, if one may judge from his 
previous Rhapsodies, promises to be of no 
little interest. It hasasub-title ‘The Fisher- 
man of Lough Neagh and What He Saw,’ 
and in addition bears as motto “‘ Land of 
Song,” &c., the second half of the first stanza 
of Moore’s ‘ Minstrel Boy.’ Three folk-tunes 
from Ulster furnish thematic material. The 
composer himself tells us that the _ Poetic 
basis of the work is the fisherman’s “ vision 
of the triumph of heroism’”’; and at the end 
of his score he has written ‘‘ Dark and true 
and tender is the North.’”’ He seems there- 
fore to have done much, @ la Gluck, to 
prepare his audience for the character of the 
music. 


BEETHOVEN'S ‘Christus am Oelberge,’ 
according to Ries, was completed in 1800, 
and produced three years later. The text by 
Franz Huber, and Beethoven’s music, were 
both written rapidly, and the composer 
did not regard the latter as by any means 
a masterpiece. That may explain why it 
had not been heard in London for very 
many years until last Wednesday, when 
it was performed by the London Choral 
Society at Queen’s Hall under the direction 
of Mr. Arthur Fagge. The instrumental 
introduction and the closing ‘‘ Hallelujah ”’ 
chorus are the strongest movements; the 
latter is somewhat Handelian. Mr. Fagge 
perhaps selected the work to show that 
Beethoven could write uninspired as well as 
inspired music. The latter was shown in 
the great ‘Missa Solemnis’ which followed. 
The choral singing was very good. 


‘In THE CLoups,’ a pleasing fantasy of 
music and mirth in two scenes, written and 
produced by Mr. Alfred de Manby and Mr. 
Bertrand Davis, with music by M. Jacques 
Sennoi, was introduced into the afternoon 
programme of the Palladium on Monday 
and Wednesday last. 


MusICcAL ENTHUSIASTS may be glad to 
know that last week’s number of The 
Musical Standard is specially devoted to 
‘ Parsifal,’ being illustrated with a portrait 
and several caricatures of Wagner. It 
deals with ‘ Parsifal’ from many points of 
view, including the beginnings of ‘ Parsifal,’ 
‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth in 1882, the full 
story of the music-drama, and other articles 
upon the philosophy and history of the work. 


THE music of ‘The Joy Ride Lady,’ which 
is to be produced at the New Theatre next 
Saturday evening, is by Jean Gilbert, who is 
described as ‘* the most popular light-opera 
composer in Germany.” If the new “‘ musical 
play ”’ has work which is at once tuneful and 
strikingly original, it will have a marked 
advantage over its contemporaries. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Concert, 3.30, rt Soci Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert iety. 3.30, ‘aaa 8 Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen’s 
Movy.-Sat. Royal Opera, an ent ioaien. 
Mow. Victor Benham’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
- Société des Concerts Francais, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Tues. Lula Mysz-Gmeiaer’s Song Recital, 2.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Henriette Michelson’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
— Christian Carpenter's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Wep. Leonard Borwick's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall, 
— Katharine Kendall's Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
-- Francesco Vigliani’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Tuurs Twelve o’Clocks’ Chamber Concert, Zolian Hall. 
— Lena Kent's Vocal Recital, 3.30, Savoy oa 
- Royal Philharmonic Society, 8, Queen's H 
Madame Le Grand Reed's Song Kecital, 8 7 “Bechstein Hall 
Olive Byrne's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Maria Cervantes’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, “ys pte Hall. 
London String Quartet, 8.15. Bechstein Hall. 
Pauline Theurer and Mrs. Hamilton Soley’s Vocal and Piano- 
forte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
Chappell Ballad Concert. 2.30, 
Elsie Horne’s Pianoforte Reci 
} pag een ype a Thomas aswel —- n Hall. 4 Violin 
ucy Polgreen an homas Fussell's orte an jo) 
Recital, 3.15, Bechstein 
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The Drama To-day. By Charlton An- 
drews. (Lippincott, 6s. net.) 


‘“ THERE is no brief compendium of the 
drama to-day, as it is practised, not only 
in England and America, but also upon 
the Continent,” is the author’s apologia. 
His qualifications for the task are in- 
complete in one important respect—he 
cannot divest himself of the influence of 
the popular mind. His judgments are the 
judgments of the crowd, and whatever 
is unfamiliar to him he is inclined to 
belittle, if not to misrepresent. Mr. 
Andrews is consequently at his best when 
dealing with American drama. After a 
brief survey he is forced to the uncomfort- 
able conclusion :— 

** Our stage to-day is, for the most part, 
thoroughly Belascoized. That means that 
commercial rather than artistic ideals too 
often animate our producers, authors, and 
players ; that novelty is more sought after 
than any real criticism or reflection of life ; 
that theatrical effectiveness—the ‘ punch ’ 
—is often considered more desirable than 
truth.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Andrews has little to 
say in commendation of those who leave 
the beaten track. He confesses to some 
degree of admiration for Sir A. W. Pinero 
and Sudermann, but more daring experi- 
mentalists leave him horror-stricken. He 
writes of ‘“‘the close and stuffy atmo- 
sphere of Ibsen, the misty, sickly gloom 
of Maeterlinck, the loathsome putrescence 
of Hauptmann,” and so on. A state- 
ment characteristic of his outlook is 
that ’ Maeterlinck’s reputation as a 
playwright chiefly rests upon ‘Monna 
Vanna’ and ‘The Blue Bird.’ He can, 
at any rate, understand a children’s 
play, although the discarnate souls and 
the incarnate symbols of which the main 
body of the Belgian’s work consists are 
entirely beyond his comprehension. He 
gently reproves Ibsen and his successors 
for venturing to strike out into the un- 
known: “ Mysticism and symbolism are 
dangerous tools for dramatists to play 
with, especially in combination with each 
other and with realism.” 

This opposition to innovations, added 
to a contempt for the existing order of 


things, is not calculated to make the 
chapter ‘ Prospective’ altogether exhila- 
rating. Only by the coming forward of 


people with ‘souls above dollars”’ is 
there any likelihood of a permanent 
improvement. But with the extremely 
limited scope granted them by the author, 
we fail to understand how the soulful rich 
are to be of any use to the drama. Nor 
do we see much point in the author’s 
suggestion that kinematograph theatres 
should be endowed by millionaires or 
municipalities. The organization of the 
Irish Theatre, with its freely given service, 
is regarded by Mr. Andrews as_ the 
most hopeful of auspices. This may well 
be, but can America father a nationalist 
movement ? 
| The book is a valuable illustration of 
the deadening effects upon criticism of a 








for extravagant additions to the long 
tale of stage thrills, we can scarcely 
expect American critics to appreciate the 
things they have not seen, or the tenden- 
cies they have not felt. 








‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM ” 
AT THE SAVOY. 


THERE is no play from which one can draw 
more justification than from ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ for bringing 
together, out of any country or time or 
mythology one likes, details to compose 
or to decorate the production. Mr. 
Granville Barker has availed himself 
gallantly of this liberty. There is hardly 
any idiom of pictorial art of which some 
trace may not be discovered in the 
rendering of the ‘Dream’ now being 
given at the Savoy; and so strongly are 
all the diverse elements suffused with the 
peculiar qualities of twentieth-century 
imagination, that, for the most part, they 
appear as natural in their places as stones. 
do in some elaborately wrought setting 
of gold. 

Gold is one of the prevailing ideas of 
the play: every one knows by this time 
that a golden Oberon and Titania reign 
over a population of golden fairies. There 
is something a little trying, especially for 
Titania, in the high lights that come on 
the shiny golden faces, and in the scene 
with Bottom one has almost a surfeit of 
gold; but the first scene in which the 
fairy nation appears is a triumphantly 
beautiful spectacle, nor can it be denied 
that by this device they are admirably 
separated from the human inhabitants 
of the country. 

Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry made an 
ideally graceful and majestic Oberon, 
and Miss Christine Silver’s Titania was 
no less charming; but both alike illus- 
trated one of the weaknesses of the pro- 
duction—the uneven and inadequate 
treatment of the verse of the play. One 
gets irresistibly the impression that these- 
actors belong, by instinct, so to speak, 
to a school of drama so widely different 
from the drama of pure poetry that they 
are embarrassed by the very loveliness 
of the lines they have to speak. They 
have no convention to serve them, and 
seem to have no exact conception of their 
function. This weakness, apparent even 
amid the unfailing grace of diction in 
Titania and Oberon, was much more con- 
spicuous in Puck. Puck—as being the 
clow of the play—was assimilated to the 
human beings in his “ get-up,”’ allowed 
to retain his natural complexion, and 
dressed in scarlet with black trimmings. 
Mr. Donald Calthrop worked hard, and 
there was no lack of happy touches, but he 
never seemed to hit the mark. His general 
appearance suggested a combination of 
Paderewski and Struwwelpeter, which in 
itself we cannot but think unfortunate. 
There was no touch in him of genuine, 
spontaneous mischievousness, or of the 
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woodland spirit, or of rustic humour. He 
‘was nearer a clown than anelf, and despite 
his praiseworthy antics suggested more 
distinctly than did any other figure 
indoor life—the life of a comfortable, 
bourgeois interior, from which, like a 
naughty boy, he had run away without 
his hat. This jarred against the verses 
provided for him: these, indeed, he 
rendered on occasion admirably, but even 
more unequally than the others, and some- 
times actually with heaviness—which is 
the more pity because the play, as a play, 
depends greatly on the satisfactoriness of 
Puck. 

The night-scene, with the “* bank where- 
on the wild thyme blows,” was charming. 
Mr. Nigel! Playfair as Bottom was great, 
and in general Quince (Mr. Arthur 
Whitby), Snug (Mr. Neville Gartside), 
Flute (Mr. Leon Quartermaine), Snout 
(Mr. Stratton Rodney), and Starveling 
(Mr. H. O. Nicholson) were all that could 
be desired. Mr. Baliol Holloway as 
Theseus started rather woodenly, but im- 
proved in every way as the play went on. 
Miss Laura Cowie’s Hermia contributed 
the most markedly ** twentieth-century ” 
element to the whole. Her appearance 
was like a résumé in one person of the 
prettiest and most up-to-date ladies on 
recent posters, and her playing was delight- 
ful. Miss Lillah McCarthy gave Helena 
a dignity which redeemed the absur- 
ality of the part by rendering the incon- 
gruity just faintly distressing—an effect 
which was excellently calculated, being 
nowhere over-emphasized. 

The last act, where the ducal party 
recline on couches in front of the stage, 
with their backs to the auditorium, 
and watch ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe’ per- 
formed on the terrace of the palace, is 
one of the most admirably devised and 
most tellingly enacted scenes of recent 
contrivance, and the close of the play is 
beautifully, if a little over-seriously 
imagined. 

The total impression it leaves with one 
is that of something in itself rich, graceful, 
and authentic as a work of art, but having 
in many parts as slender a relation as is 
well possible to the spirit of the play as 
it is expressed in the text, and diverging 
from it chiefly in the direction of too much 
solemnity. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THe Mecttinac-Pot,’ Mr. Zangwill’s 
remarkable racial play recently introduced 


| very quiet during 





Quixano, musical genius and prophet, has 
played that character during the long 
American run which preceded the English 
production. His is a striking performance, 
obviously founded on careful study. He 
never quite convinces us, however, of the 
boy’s genius, and does little to sustain the 
illusion of his virtuosity. The festal music 
played ‘“‘on”’ is a poor piece of mimicry. 
The high spirits, too, which, according to 
the author's direction, his entry is supposed 
to bring, are but faintly suggested, and the 
tender passages as he interprets them are 
apt to provoke a smile fromn the unkind. 

Mr. Edward Cass, by another change in 
the programme, plays the Russian baron, 
director of the Kishineff massacres, the 
grim tragedy described with such awful 
intensity by David. Here Mr. Whiteside 
excelled. ; 


FIVE years ago the People’s Free Theatre 
Company was founded by Miss Gwendolen 
Bishop in order to present masterpieces of 
classical drama to working-class audiences, 
and the response has been most encouraging 
from the start. The play selected this year 
is Euripides’s ‘Trojan Women, and the 
first performance took place last Saturday 
at the Mansfield House University Settle- 
ment in Canning Town. The play was 
simply and barely presented against a back- 
ground of drab hangings, which harmonized 
well wjth its unrelieved gloom. Miss Jean- 
ette Sherwin sustained the exacting part 
of Hecuba with remarkable flexibility of 
voice and expression ; whilst the intensity 
of her scorn for Odysseus and her fierce 
invective against Helen compelled admira- 
tion. Miss Sherwin should be heard of in 
the future. 

Miss Bishop gave a gravely tender render- 
ing of Andromache ; and Astyanax, delight- 
fully played by a boy of six, added a much- 
needed human touch to the play. The 
actors did justice to the music of Prof. 
Gilbert Murray’s translation, and it was not 
their fault if occasionally the click of a 
rhyme seemed to detract a little from the 
dignity of tragedy. 

it should be added that the audience were 
the play, and enthu- 


siastic afterwards. Though their impression 


| might be somewhat confused, it was evident 
| that they had felt the beauty and the pathos 


of the play. Miss Bishop’s belief in the 


| ability of the working-classes to appreciate 


to an English audience by the Play Actors, | 
is now being presented to a larger public | 


at the Queen's Theatre. 
ing features should commend it to those 
to whom the theatre does not ordinarily 
make a great appeal. A second visit only 
deepens the impression of its sincerity and 
vitality. 

Miss Nolan O'Connor as the Irish maid- 
of-all-work, Miss Inez Bensusan as the old 
Jewess. Mr. Clifton Alderson, and Miss 
Gillian Scaife were all in the original cast, 
as was also Miss Phyllis Relph, who now 


Its many interest- | 


| approval; 





the best in art was justified, as it has been 
before. 


Canon Hannay’s ‘General John Regan ’ 
is having in the West of Ireland a curiously 
diversified reception. At Westport, where 
the author was rector for twenty-one years, 
the audience became strangely infuriated, 
rushed the stage, set themselves to destroy 
the scenery, and in particular attacked the 
actor who was playing the Roman priest, 
tore off his collar, and solemnly burnt it. 
The police were quite unable to control the 
crowd, which yielded only to the remon- 
strances of the Administrator of Westport, 
Father Canavan. 

The other towns visited by the play in its 
tour were Kilkenny, Galway, Castlebar, 
Ennis, and Sligo. At the last two it met 
with a welcome, at Kilkenny with only half 
Galway was unfriendly, and 
Castlebar even hostile. The explanation 
offered by the press is that the people are 
sensitive. about representations on the stage 
of the Roman priesthood, and in some places 
more acutely so than in others. 


Sir GEORGE ALEXANDER proposes, when 


acts with additional distinction the part of | the run of ‘The Attack’ is finished at the 


Vera Revendal. Mr. Walter Whiteside, 


St. James’s, to follow it with ‘The Two 


who replaces Mr. Harold Chapin as David “ Virtues,’ a play by Mr. Alfred Sutro. 








On Saturday next Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s 
comedy ‘A Pair of Silk Stockings’ begins 
at the Criterion. 


At the Royalty ‘ The Pursuit of Pamela ’ 
ends on the same day. Its place will be 
taken a week later by ‘ Peggy and her Hus- 
band,’ a comedy by Mr. Joseph Keating. 


THE next production of “The Play 
Actors”’ will be ‘The King,’ a play by 


Biérnson, translated by Mr. Farquharson 
Sharp. This will be given on the night of 
Sunday, the 22nd inst., and the following 
day in the afternoon. 


A RATHER interesting case on copyright in 
plays was concluded last week, when judg- 
ment was given for Mr. Robbins, the defend- 
ant, against Miss Rosemary Rees, who 
alleged that his play ‘The Beggar Girl’s 
Wedding ’ was taken from a work of her own. 
The most instructive part of the proceedings 
was the illustration afforded of the strict 
continuance of a rigid and elaborate con- 


vention in what Mr. Justice Warrington 
ealled ‘‘the class of rough or East-End 


melodrama.’ His lordship gave a full and 
neat account of the convention—the three 
pairs of characters: hero and _ heroine; 
male and female villains; and the two 
‘** comies,’? whose function is to relieve the 
melodramatic gloom, and also “ to hold the 
stage in front while something happened 
behind which might disturb a more serious 
act.” To these must be added the second 
leading lady and gentleman, who assist 
generally, and the ‘‘ character” part, to 
which is commonly annexed an inconvenient 
acquaintance with past details of the villain’s 
career. A point perhaps less generally 
familiar, which the Judge brought out, is 
the convention that one move of the villain 
should be defeated at the end of each act. 
Like a Greek tragedy, this ‘‘ rough East-End 
melodrama ’’ depends more on the satis- 
faction of time-honoured expectations than 
on evoking surprise at novelty. 

It may be worth while to notice Mr. Justice 
Warrington’s reiteration of what had been 
admitted in Corelli v. Gray, that a copyright 
is not infringed if the same result is reached 
from independent sources, so that a de- 
fendant produces something like the work of 
a plaintiff. 
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Literature, and Social Progress. 
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of high literary quality, contributed to by writers 
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with Religious and Social questions of the day, 
unhampered by the authority of dogma. Among 
its special features Social Questions take an 
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ways in which the new outlook in Religion is 
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Among recent contributors are the following : 
Rev. Dr. CARPENTER, Rev. Dr. DRUM- 
MOND, Mr. F. J. GOULD, Prof. GRANGER, 
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Subscription terms: 
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are contributed by critics who are authorities on 
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OUR IRISH THEATRE. 


By LADY GREGORY, Author of 

‘Irish Folk-History Plays,’ ‘ New Comedies,’ &c, 

Cloth, 5s. net. 

“A very attractive and human book....full of life 
and character....A book that will be much valued in 
future for its glowing sincerity and spirit.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE: New Light and Old Evidence. 
By the COMTESSE DE CHAMBRUN. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

A scholarly contribution to one of the most unsettled 
of literary problems, with an intelligent rearrangement 
of the Sonnets in proper sequence. This edition also 
includes Rowe’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare.’ 


DEDIGATIONS : An _ Anthology. 
Compiled by MARY ELIZABETH BROWN. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. P 

‘This entertaining volume is the fruit of a pleasant ex. 
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Mispronounced.’ By W. H. P. PHYFE, Author of 
*5,000 Facts and Fancies,’ &c. Cloth, 5s. net. 
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MY BELOVED SOUTH. 


By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR, 
Author of ‘ Little Thank You,’ &c. 

With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Vivid personal impressions and....thrilling stories 
of heroism in the old days down Svuth....They are 
uncommonly well told, and well worth reading. ‘My 
Beloved South’ is a dreamy, pleasant book, written 
(by a warm-hearted, imaginative woman, who has eyes 
to see.” —Standard, 
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